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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENTS. 

Your young corn, and how to treat it—that 

is a subject right in the mind of thousands of our 

readers as they now rush their plows through this 





crop,and every one of them will be interested in 
the article on page 11 by that splendid corn en- 
thusiast, Mr. A. L. French, 

In this connection also comes up the matter of 
a good stand, and an important one it is, too, for 
the land cannot produce cotton and corn on stalks 
that are not there. Dr. R. J. Redding’s fine article 
on the importance of preserving your stand of cot- 
ton carries an equally weighty moral in respect 
to other crops. 

The subject of vitality in cottonseed is forced 
upon the attention of the farmer as he finds these 
days how much of his cotton failed to ‘‘come up.” 
A mixture of good, bad, and indifferent, light, 
heavy, and all sorts of seed, cannot be expected 
to have the germinating power of the heavy seed 
alone. Right here the process of separating the 
strong seed from the weak and worthless steps in 
to help. An article on the subject in this issue 
follows up the demonstrated advantages set forth 
last week, and comes at a good time to impress 
a point that should bring its profit to next year’s 
farming. 

There are two other articles touching the busi- 
ness side of farming which our readers cannot af- 
ford to skip. One is that by Capt. Charles Petty 
on Estimating the Cost of a Crop. Unless the 
profit and loss are counted up, there is no telling 
what your farming as a business operation is 
amounting to. The other article is that by Mr. J. 





A Percheron Stallion—The Foremost Draft Breed. 


Satd our Dr. Tatt Butler, in our “Horse Special,” January 3d: “For the breeding of farm work stock, my first choice for stre | 
would be a properly selected, medium-sized Percheron.” 
Jrom France by McLaughlin Bros., in 1905, and winner of the first prize at the International Live Stock Exposition iu Chicago. 


type of Percheron—Etradegant—imported | 





F. Webb on the advantages of ‘‘Partnership in 


Farming.’’ The trend toward a diversity of crops 
is accompanied by that toward intensive farming 
or specialization, and this calls for the very best 
attention to each department of the farm’s busi- 
ness. Where and how a partnership helps in 
farming is suggestively outlined in Mr. Webb’s 
article. 

The outlook for North Carolina farming in 1907 
is on pages 2 and 3, and it is our guess that these 
postal card reports from one end of the State to 
the other will for thousands of our readers rival 
in interest any other feature of this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. These, remember, are to be 
followed by similar reports from Tennessee, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

Oh, the horses! You will not overlook the 
Percheron picture on the first page, and this will 
lead you to turn to the article on page 9 in which 
Dr. Tait Butler tells of the special distinguishing 
qualities of the French Coach and the Percheron 
breeds. 

There is no space left to call attention to other 
worth-while articles—but there is the Health Talk 
—How to Combat Tuberculosis—that must not 
escape your reading. The prudent housewife will 
be sure to find Mrs. Grimes’s articie on ‘‘Portieres 
and Smaller Hangings,’’ and the poultry fanciers 
will know in advance that Uncle Jo has some- 
thing of practical interest to them. 
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Outlook for North Carolina Farming. 


Reports From Every Section of the State as to Changes in Acreage of 
the Principal Crops, Advancement of Farm Work, General Crop Con- 


ditions, and Improvement in 


conditions 
1907 
every section of the 
which was sent a 
Vice-Presidents of 
Dear Sir: 
eral farming 
as one of its 


The crop 
prospects for 
below from 
lowing note 
County 


conditions 


especially to 
in the acreage 
backward or 


know: (1) 
of your 


advanced for the 


in North Carolina for 
are told in the series of reports which we print 
State. 
few days ago to each of the ninety-six 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention: 


Farming Methods. 


May and the farming 


They are replies to the fol- 


We wish to publish at an early date a full report of gen- 
in the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee, and 
leading farmers, we are writing to ask that you give us 
a statement as to the outlook in your county. 


Our readers would like 


whether there has been a decrease or increase 
principal crops; 
time of 


is 
and (3) whether or 


(2) whether farm work 


the year; 


not the farmers of your county are improving their methods, buying bet- 
ter machinery, better stock, diversifying crops, cultivating more skilfully, 


etc. 
us as promptly as possible. 
we are, Sincerely yours, 


Please write your reply on the attached postal card and mail to 
Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, 


POE AND MARSHALL, Editors. 


The replies thus far received from our North Carolina correspond- 


ents are published herewith. 

from Tennessee, and in 

and Virginia. 
I.—MOUNTAIN COUNTIES. 


No Decrease in Staple Crops. 


The outlook in Cherokee is not on 
the whole encouraging. Too much 
tan bark, too much lumber. How- 
ever there is no decrease in staple 
crops, and the better class of farm- 
ers are making improvements, both 
in better cultivation and diversifica- 
tion. Slight improvement in 
stock. Farm work is well advanced 
for the season. 

R. W. COLLETT. 

Cherokee Co. 


A Few Apples Left by Freeze. 


The people are not near done plant- 
ing, but so far it seems that the 
crop will be about the same as here- 
tofore. I consider that the farmers 
are more advanced with their work 
than usual, and in my opinion they 
are improving their methods of farm- 
ing, and are buying improved ma- 
chinery. There are still some apples 
left from the freeze. 

A. M. FRY. 

Swain Co. 


More Grasses and Clover. 

I do not think there has been any 
increase in the cultivated acreage, 
but more of the grasses and clovers 
have been sown. The cold, wet 
weather in April has made farming 
backward. . 

The methods in farm work are de- 
cidedly improving. Each year shows 
more and better machinery, and so 
with improved stock—horses, mules, 
cattle, and hogs. 

The scarcity of labor seems to be 
a drawback, but maybe not, as it will 
beget a spirit of economy, a virtue in 
farming as in all other vocations. 

W. N. ALLMAN. 

Macon Co. 


Five Times as Much Fertilizer. 


Increase and it looks 
well. More grass also. Rain and 
cold weather has retarded farm 
work,—fifteen days late. Yes, I am 
glad to say there is a spirit of im- 
provement in keeping up the soil, 
also in buying up-to-date machinery. 
There has been five times as much 
fertilizer bought this spring as in 
former ones. All fruit killed except 
apples. Ss. W. BLALOCK. 
Yancey Co. 


in wheat, 


Raising of Oats Revolutionized. 


There has been an increased acre- 
age in our principal crops, which are 
wheat, oats and corn, there not being 
scarcely any cotton planted in this 
county—not 1 per cent of the acre- 
age planted to that crop. Work is 
somewhat backward for the time of 


live |- 





Next week we shall publish the reports 
the following issues those from South Carolina 


year because of the cold weather 
prevailing about the middle of April. 
Farmers are improving, diversifying 
their crops, and using improved ma- 
chinery. The Cole oats planter has 
revolutionized the raising of oats 
in our section, as oats planted with 
them will stand more cold than 
wheat. J. E. COULTER. 
Burke Co. 


Less Wheat and Rye, More Oats. 


Only one-third crops of wheat and 
rye sown last fall. Both are looking 
fine. More oats sown this spring by 
one-fourth than last year. Looking 
fairly well. Meadows are not so good 
--one-eighth off. Pastures about same 
as meadows. No fruit but apples: 
will be one-third crop. Farm work 
about 100 per cent. Yes, our farm- 
ers are on advance along most lines. 

JOHN DENT. 

Ashe Co. 


Larger Acreage and Better Methods. 


There is an increase in the acreage 
of the principal crops. Farmers are 
well up with their work, and are 
improving their methods, buying bet- 
ter machinery, better stock, diversi- 
fying crops and cultivating more 
skilfully. J. N. SMITH. 

Alexander Co. 


Turning to Lumber and Live Stock. 


A wonderful development of the 
lumber industry in our county has 
caused many small farmers to give 
up cultivating their poorest land, but 
farm work generally is welladvanced, 
and there is a good prospect for fruit. 
All the best farmers are going in 
for improved live stock, and we have 
some good young horses and mules 
for sale. WALTER W. FINLEY. 

Wilkes Co. 


Shortage of Tobacco Plants in Surry. 

The wheat crop is 
acreage about normal. The tobacco 
crop is off about one-fourth in 
acreage, Owing to scarcity of plants. 
Acreage in corn increased 10 per 
cent. The farmers are making im- 
provements along all lines, and are 
pretty well up with their work. 

W. L. COCKERHAM. 
Surry Co. 


promising; 


Il.—PIEDMONT SECTION. 


Big Failure in Tobacco Plants. 


The wheat acreage increased, put 
in well, and prospects fine. There 
will be a decrease in corn and to- 
bacco. Big failure in tobacco 
plants. 

The farms are being improved, and 
owners are improving their stock. 


Big loss in fruit being killed. No 





peaches, but there will be a few ap- 
ples. 

The farmers need to raise more 
stock and butter and sell instead of 
buy. J. M. PHILLIPS. 

Yadkin Co. 


Five Per Cent Increase in Principal 
Crops. 


Acreage of principal crops increase 
of least 5 per cent. Two week’s late. 
The farmers are buying were ma- 
chinery and cultivating more _ skil- 
fully. THOS. J. CONYERS. 

Iredell Co. 


More Improved Machinery Than Ever 
Before. 


-Farmers are well up with spring 
work. Cotton acreage less than 1906, 
with corresponding increase in corn. 
Everything favorable for good stand 
of corn and cotton. Increase in 
spring oats with fine prospect for 
good crop. Wheat and fall oats 
damaged by freeze. Quite an im- 
provement in farm methods. More 
tools and farm machinery bought 
this spring than ever before. 

R. L. SHUFORD. 

Catawba Co. 


To Prevent Washing. 


1. Some decrease in wheat, others 
normal. 

2. Two weeks on average, 
many are about normal. 

3. Decidedly yes. Perhaps 20 per. 
cent of improved implements. Much 
attention to prevent washing. 

W. A. GRAHAM. 


but 


Lincoln Co. 


Per Cent Under Last 
Year. 


Condition 50 


Acreage somewhat increased, but 
conditions 50 per cent under last 
year. Crops planted is too large for 
labor to cultivate. Impossible to 
control labor, such as we have. Crops 
bound to suffer for want of cultiva- 
tion. Too much rain and cold weath- 
er for crops to do well. 

J. E. FALLS, 

Cleveland Co. 


Some Cotton Planted Over. 


(1) Average of all crops in our 
section is about same as last year. 

(2) Farmers are a little back- 
ward with their work, caused by the 
cold and wet spring. Some are 
planting over their cotton, caused 
by the seeds of the first planting rot- 
ting in the ground. 

(3) Farmers improving. Yes, in 
every way, by doing better farming, 
getting better stock, better tools, bet- 
ter land, and diversifying to a large 
extent. Last, but not least, they are 
progressing more as to general im- 
provements. 

ROBT. L. ABERNETHY. 

Gaston Co. 


“Improvement in Every Question 


Asked.” 


(1) Cotton acreage reported 5 per 
cent less than 1906. Oats, corn, 
truck increased. 

(2) Farm work.ten days behind 
and corn and cotton planted; germi- 
nates slowly. Much re-planting of 
both, making it still later. 

(3) Improvement in every ques- 
tion asked. Intelligence winning the 
fight, and the chromo should go to 
good farm papers, because these 
were the teachers. 

Cc. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co. 


Wheat and Oats Damaged. 


Crops are unusually late on ac- 
count of the cold, wet weather. 
Much cotton still to be planted. 
Some will now go to corn. The first 
cotton has come up very well, though 
the stand is poor in places on ac- 





count of defective seed. Some cold 
lands have been re-planted. Cotton 
would have been increased but for 
these facts, I think the acreage will 
be about as last year. 

Wheat and oats are materially 
damaged by insects and April frosts; 
oats entirely destroyed in places. 
Corn will be materially increased if 
they can get it planted, but most of 
it is raised on low lands which can- 
not be prepared while the rains con- 
tinue. 

The Progressive Farmer is stimu- 
lating our farmers to better methods, 
and they are buying improved ma- 
chinery and some good stock is com- 
ing in. Trucking is on the increase. 

JNO. P. ALLISON. 

Cabarrus Co. 


Corn and Cotton Two Weeks Late. 


Increase in acreage in wheat about 
1 per cent; winter and spring oats 
about same as last year; increase in 
corn, 3 per cent; increase in cotton, 
5 per cent; decrease in tobacco, 10 
per cent. 

Wheat and winter oats damaged 
2 per cent by the cold, and green 
bug. Corn and cotton two weeks 
late owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

Farmers buying better improved 
machinery, rotating crops better, and 
are generally improving their condi- 
tions as farmers and financially. 

J. D. GRIMES. 

Davidson Co. 


Short Help Reduces Acreage. 


Small grain in this county looks 
rather poor. Much was sown late, 
and frequently the stand was not 
good on account of poor seed. The 
cold weather of the past month has 
been against it. Pastures also are 
very backward. So is all farm work. 
There is very little fruit left. Farm 
help is very scarce. This results in 
a decrease of acreage in general farm 
crops. There is, however, an effort 
to keep up the average yield by bet- 
ter cultivation. Diversity of crops is 
the rule in this county. 

J. F. DAVIS. 
Guilford Co. 


Farm Stock and Improved Tools. 


I doubt if there has been any ma- 
terial change in the acreage of crops 
given in this county Farm work I 
believe is little less advanced than at 
this time last season on account of 
backward spring. We believe our 
farmers are gradually improving 
upon their methods of farming, 
handling more stock, and the sale of 
improved tools seems to be on the 
increase. ce oe 

Rockingham Co. 


Backward in Planting. 


In reply to questions will answer: 

(1) No. 

(2) Backward as to planting; oth- 
er work up. 

(3) Somewhat, but not as much 
as they might and ought to do. 

W. G. SMITH. 

Caswell Co. 

Season Fine for Preparing and Plant- 
ing. 

(1) I think about the same aver- 
age is planted as usual. 

(2) Farmers are well up with 
their work. Except for the heavy 
and killing frost in April, the season 
for preparing and planting crops has 
been all that could be desired. It 
has been a very fine winter for plow- 
ing. 

(3) To the third question, I an- 
swer, Yes, most decidedly. Farmers 
are using machinery diversifying 
their crops and improving their 
methods of farming. 

R. W. SCOTT. 

Alamance Co. 
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11Il.—CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


Ten Per Cent Decrease in Cotton. 


(1) There has been a decrease of 
cotton acreage at least 10 per cent. 
Other crops same as last year. 

(2) Farm work equal to other 
years; land better prepared than 
usual. 

(3) Farmers improving all along 
the line; better work, better roads, 
more machinery, and a more intelli- 
gent use of fertilizers. Stock raising 
and better breeds are ckaiming a 
larger share of attention. Two hind- 
rances: the lien law and poor labor. 

W. J. McLENDON. 

Anson Co. 


Much Replanting of Cotton. 


Answer to first question: about the 
same as last year. (2) Farm work 
is backward; much replanting of cot- 
ton; some having to plant crop over. 
Too wet to work cotton as it should 
be. Answer to question (3): Yes, 
in the main. 

HECTOR McLEAN. 

Scotland Co. 


Crops Late, Work Well Up. 


Acreage of corn and cotton about 
the same as last year. The crops a 
little late owing to cold April; but 
farm work very well up. The meth- 
ods of farming improving by using 
better machinery. There is some di- 
versifying of crops, but not as much 
as should be. There is some improve- 
ment in stock. The trend is upward 
and better along all lines. Morals, 
education, ete., are reaching higher 
level. J. H. CURRIE. 

Cumberland Co. 





Corn and Cotton Held Back by Cold 
April. 


In answer to your questions, I will 
say: 

(1) The acreage in the leading 
crops, cotton, corn, and tobacco, gain 
is about same as 1906. 

(2) Farm work is well advanced, 
but both corn and cotton have an un- 
promising look, owing, I think, to the 
very cold weather in April. Grain is 
looking well. 

(3) In methods of farming, stock, 
machinery, rotation, cultivation, etc., 
Johnston County farmers are gradu- 
ally advancing along all these lines 

R. H. GOWER. 

Johnston Co. 


Tobacco Plants Scarce. 


In answer to your card, farmers 
are all late. Cotton is being planted 
now, corn is well on its way. Cotton 
will not be a full crop. All crops 
are backward. 

Farmers are buying machinery and 
diversifying their crops. There can- 
not be a full crop of tobacco raised 
this year, for they have not the 
plants, and it’s too late to raise them. 
All stock is improving. 

I. M. GREEN. 

Vance Co. 


Easy to Note Improved Methods. 


There is some increase in both co:- 
ton and tobacco. Farm work is just 
a little backward. It is easy to nole 
an improvement in methods of farm- 
ing. 

We are preparing and cultivating 
more skillfully by the right liberal 
use of agricultural implements en- 
couraged by reading farm papers. 

No, we are not diversifying as we 
Should, and as we will at no distant 
day. 

Lack of farm 
everywhere. 


labor is heard of 


GEO. F. PARROTT. 


Lenoir Co. 











Twenty-Five Per Cent Increase in To- 
bacco. 


Full average crops of cotton and 
corn. Tobacco increased about 25 
per cent. Crops are backward on ac- 
count of cold. I think our farmers 
are improving in their methods of 
farming and getting some improved 
stock. But on account of the disas- 
trous season of last year our farm- 
ers are much discouraged. 

T. C. WHITAKER. 

Jones Co. 





Scarcity of Labor Calls for Machinery. 


In answer to your questions: (1) 
I believe that there is the same acre- 
age planted in cotton and tobacco as 
last year. The farm work is in ad- 
vance of last year by two weeks or 
more. A great many are buying ma- 
chinery, being almost compelled to do 
so, owing to scarcity of labor. 

ALSTON GRIMES. 
Pitt Co. 


Seasons Fine for Planting Tobacco. 


No material change in acreage of 
principal crops. I think farm work 
a little forward. Cotton came up 
very quick and seasons are fine for 
transplanting tobacco. Some are al- 
ready done setting, while others are 
scarce of plants. Some are a little 
behind on account of backwardness 
of plants. 

In answer to question 3, I should 
say, Yes. At this writing the out- 
look is good. Have heard of very 
little cotton having to be planted over 
(only one instance). The stand of 
corn is poor, but is not too late to 
remedy this by careful replanting. 

W. A. DARDEN. 

Pitt Co. 


No Increase in Plants: Ten Per Cent 
in Tobacco. 


In reply to your questions, I will 
say that there is but little, if any, in- 
crease in acreage of cotton and pea- 
nuts, but an increase of 10 per cent 
may be recorded in tobacco acreage. 
Farm work in this county is well ad- 
vanced, considering the season. Our 
labor conditions are quite poor, but 
this deficiency is being largely sup 
plied by the liberal introduction of 
improved labor-saving farm machin- 
ery, and a very decided improvement 
in farm methods. 

J. B. COFFIELD. 

Martin Co. 


Short and to the Point. 


Replying to yours, would say: 
(1) About same as ast year. 
(2) Backward. 
(3) Yes, right much. 

C. W. SPRUILL. 
Bertie Co. 


Bad Season for Strawberries, But 
Prices Are Satisfactory. 

Farm work is progressing finely. 
The cotton crop has been increased 
to some extent in this section. Farm- 
ers are beginning to use better meth- 
ods and more machinery on their 
farms. The strawberry crop was 
nearly ruined by the warm weather 
in March, followed by the cold weath- 


er in April. Prices so far satisfactory.} 


ELROY BAILEY. 
Columbus Co. 





Leaving the Old Ruts. 


(1) I think the acreage is about 
as usual. 

(2) All farm work is very back- 
ward with us this spring. It has 
been very cool and wet. 

(3) I think our farmers are slowly 
but gradually leaving the old ruts. 
We have some very fine stock, but 
I know of no one in my county who 
breeds fine stock for sale. I see im- 
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°* Mail-Order” 
Cream Separators 


Many inq'tiries are made as to whether the sale of ‘‘ mail-order”’ 
and the various other so-called ‘‘cheap’’ separators seriously 
hurts the sale of DE LAVAL machines. 
good deal of general interest on the part of separator buyers in 





The answer is NO, that it certainly does not. 
the sale of ‘‘ mail-order ’’ and o:her ‘‘cheap’’ machines is helping 
the sale of DE LAVAL, machines, which is larger fiom year to 
year regardless of all kinds of attempted competition. 

The people who buy ‘' mail-order’? and other ‘‘cheap’’ sepa- 
rators at from $20-to $50.- are almost invariably buyers who 
could not have been induced to pay $40.- to $100 —-fora DE LAVAL 
machine to begin with. They would either have gone on without 
a separator or bought one of the fake ‘‘dilution’’ contrivances 
termed ‘‘extractors’’ or something of that kind. 

But having once bought a ‘‘cheap’? CENTRIFUGAL separator 
they find enough merit even in it to satisfy them that they cannot 
afford to be without one, though they soon learn that in separators 


worn out within a year or two, and frequently within a few months, 
they are almo:t sure to be buyers of DE LAVAL, machines the 


Then tuey have come to appreciate the impor‘ance of skimming 
clean and being able to run a heavy cream, as well as of having a 


twenty years, even if it does cost a little more. 

Thousands upon thousands of buyers of low-grade separators 
thus become second time converts to the use of DE LAVAL ma- 
chines, and the DE LAVAL Company looks upon the ‘‘cheap”’ 
separator mauufacturers and ‘‘ mail-order’’ concerns as doing the 
best kiad of missionary work for them to this end. 


When the buyer wants to cut out this expensive * primary 
school” separator experience, he pays the price and buys a 
DE LAVAL machine in the first place, usually saving its cost 
twice over while the “cheap” separator buyer is being eduea- 


A DE LAVAL catalogue or any desired information is to be 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & Canal STs. “ $09-113 YouvilLLe SQuARE 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 

1213 Fiusert Street 75 & 77 YorK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. ?%4 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO 


NEW YORK. WINNIPEG 


There is undou'stedly a 


On the contrary, 


So when their first machine is 


one that will last from ten to 


14 & 16 Princess STREET 




























in use, and never have had a complaint. 


| TheNissen Mitered Spoke Wagons. 


C.F.NISSEN 
SALEM N.C. 









I use both Round and Square Hounds. Do not be led to believe that you can’t get any 
style of Wagon wanted. We put the Mitered Spoke in all our wheels. Over 60,000 now 
Write) 


C.F NISSEN, Dept.!B., Winston-Salem, N.C., for Catalogue and Price-List FREE. 





proved cultivators quite often, and 
think our farmers are beginning to 
wake up, and are improving their 
methods of work gradually. 
W. F. PRITCHARD. 
Pasquotank Co. 


Lands Gradually Improving. 


There has been no. decrease in 
acreage of our principal crops; pos- 
sibly a small increase. Farm work 
is well forwarded. Our farmers are 
gradually improving their lands; also 
taking advanced position in the use 
of improved farming machinery; cul- 
tivating soil better. 

M. E,. SPRINGER. 








New Hanover Co. 








Home-Made Insect Powder. 


Messrs. Editors: The following 
powder is good for destroying lice on 
grown chickens: 

Take one peck of fine road dust; 
to this add four ounces of crude car- 
bolic acid and four ounces of snuff. 
Mix well by passing several times 
through an old flour sieve until thor- 
oughly evaporated. Apply with a box 
with holes in the top, half full. A 
few ounces of sulphur is an improve- 
ment. MRS. G. W. H. 





When writing to advertisers be 
sure to mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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How to Separate Cottonseed for Planting 


work. 
Mr. J. B. Blackwell manufactured 
the chopper in his shop in Darling- 


| 
| done 


Roll the Seed First and Then Apply Air Blast—Process and Apparatus 
Described in Farmer's Bulletin No. 285. 
Last week we printed results of ex-|ing down the fuzz. It was later 
periments by the United States De- | found that the same object could be 
, faa oa _ |aecomplished much more easily and 
partment of Agriculture which show- thoroughly by using flour paste, ~ 
ed the unquestionable profit of plant-/ material which, so far as the writers | 
ing heavy cottonseed instead of the | are informed, has never before be en | 
common mixture of all sorts. How|used. To treat seed by this method 
these seeds may be economically and take — OeaIRATT hae eared glass full | 
: of flour (from 4% to 5 ounces) and 
CPENORIERTTY HEPATSTOG Os cae wee le it thoroughly with one pint of} 
age farm or at the neighborhood gin-| water, stirring it until the flour is 
nery is explained in Farmers’ Bulle- |thoroughly mixed with the water and 
tin No. 285, published last month, | ot lumpy. Then add one quart 
: , |more of water and boil until it thick- 
which contains also the heavy seed | ons and becomes pasty. It will be | 
planting tests given to our readers in| opserved that this is the same pro- 
last issue. leess used by housewives in making 
The process is a simple one. The flour paste and — gravy. ; 

, ‘ : After cooling the paste, place one 
ee-MAe Seed OR SeperetiNg tae Came bushel of cottonseed in the rolling 
from wheat supplies the principle for} ayparatus and pour paste over it. 


the 
Since 


light 


there 


separating and heavy cot- 


tonseed. is a fuzz on 


which a wing- 
it 
to secure 


cottonseed presents 


like resistance to the air current, 


has been necessary in order 
results to roll the 
Be- 


fore describing these processes it will 


ost 


the 
seed before applying the blast. 


m accurate 


be instructive to note what the Bulle- 


tin about the superiority of the 


says 


heavy seed: 


Heavy Versus Light Seed. 


The importance of using heavy 
seed is in many crops well establish- 








ed. Seed grains, for instance, are 
quite gene - subjected to some de- 
gree of In tobaceo the 

eat importance of using large and 
heavy seed has been demonstrated by 
Mr. A. D. Shamel; the tests of light 


and heavy seed have proved that the 


best developed and most vigorous 
plants are always produced from the 
heavy seeds, while the light seeds 


produce small, irregular, and unde- 
sirable plants. 

To insure a vigorous development 
of plants it important to have a 
large quantity of nutriment stored in 
the seeds. Heavy seeds are the only 
ones which meet this condition, and, 
as a rule, the heavier they are in pro- 
portion to their volume the higher 
is the percentage of germination, the 
more rapid is the growth of the re- 
sulting plants, the more resistant are 

and adverse condi- 


is 


they to disease 
tions, and the greater is their pro- 
ductiveness. Light seeds, on the oth- 
er hand, germinate poorly and pro- 
duce plants of low constitutional vig- 
or, which are readily attacked by 
disease and which possess a compar- 
atively low degree of productiveness. 


Apparatus for Rolling. 


The necessary apparatus for roll- 
ing the seeds can be provided at a 


very small cost. The one used in 
connection with these experiments 
consists of a wooden hexagonal box 


with a wooden 
through its center, 


axle extending 
supported at each 


end, and having a crank attached at 
one end for turning. It has an 
opening on one side through 
which the seeds can be put in or 


taken out and which is closed during 
the rolling by means of 
hinged Probably a more con- 
venient making such an ap- 
paratus is to use a large barrel, sim- 
ilar to a petroleum barrel, through 
which a wooden axle can be inserted, 
and other details arranged according 
to the above descripticn. 


Roll 
In 


process a 
door. 


way of 


the Seed in Flour Paste. 


the first separation experiments 
conducted by the writers the com- 
moner method of using ashes, acid 
phosphate, or dry soil, with water, 
was employed in rolling and cement- 














Then close, and roll the seed from 
seven to ten minutes, after which it 
san be dumped out and spread upon 
the floor to dry. 

By this method the seeds are coat- 
ed with a thin pellicle of paste, 
which sticks the fuzz down firmly 
and allows the seeds to fall apart 
readily. The seeds” after. treat- 
ment remain in the same condition 
permanently until moistened or soak- 
ed in water, and the paste in no way 
interferes with their use in feed or 
for other purposes, if desired later. 
How to Obtain Necessary Apparatus. 

Several available fanning mills and 
shaking machines of various types 
were tested, but in no case was a 
satisfactory separation obtained with 
existing machines The experiments 
with the ajir-blast fanning mills, 
where the current cf air is directed 
for a short distance through a flue, 
gave indications of success. By ex- 
periments with such machines it was 
found that a_ successful separator 
must contain a flue of considerable 
length. Ina long tube the seeds boil 
up and down under the action of the 
air current, giving an opportunity 
for the heavy ones to fall, while the 
light ones are carried on and finally 
blown out. It was found that one 
of the ordinary types of air-blast fan- 
ning mills could. be modified by a 
carpenter into about the type of ma- 
chine desired. Aside from the exten- 


sion of the flue, the only change 
necessary is to modify the gearing so 


that the fan may be run at a rapid 
rate without increasing the speed of 
the sleve shaker. 

In a letter just received from the 
Department, Mr. D. N. 
Acting in Charge of Cotton Breeding 
The Prog 


as follows: 


Shoemaker, 


Investigations, writes res- 


sive Farmer 


We would say, however, that a 
special machine has been designed 
which will be better adapted to this 
yurpose than the one which is de- 
scribed and we are planning to have 
his machine put on the market in 
he near future. The experiments 
Vill be duplicated this year on a very 
large scale, probably separating 
ibout anew | bushels. 

By the separator method nearly all 
of the fat is removed from the skim 
milk, leaving on the average only 
about one-half of one per cent of fat 
in the skim milk, while by other 
methods usually 
farm there is left nearly 20 per cent 


of the entire amount of fat in the 
skim milk. I hear someone say, 
“Yes, but our calves get the fat.’ 


The answer to this is that we cannot 

sconomically feed our calves on but- 

ter fat worth twenty-five cents a 

ound, when we can supply it in the 

form of grain for two cents a pound. 
J. C. Kendall. 


A New Cotton Chopper. 


Mr. T. L. Floyd has invented a cot- 
ton chopper which he claims will do 
the work of ten or twelve hands in 
the field in chopping out cotton to a 
stand. The machine also has a plant- 
ing attachment so that places where 
there are poor stands can be replant- 
ed at the same time the chopper is at 


ton, and from all appearances he has 
a very satisfactory job. The 
chopper can be easily drawn by a 
horse or mule and manipulated by 
any farm laborer. Mr. Floyd has al- 
ready had applications from people 
who want to buy country rights.— 
Darlington (S. C.) News. 





The American Tobacco Company 
has bought out the Butler-Butler 
Company, of Lynchburg, one of its 
largest competitors. The local ciga- 
rette plant, employing 500 girls, will 
be operated as a branch. 


















Don’t Push 


The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 











to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Ax_te GREAsE. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Incorporated 


South Carolina Farmers, July 24th, 


At the meeting in Greenville on 
May Ist, the State Executive Commit- 
tee selected Greenwood as the place 
for the annual meeting of the South 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union. This 
meeting will be called by the State 
President, O. P. Goodwin, to meet at 


Greenwood on July 24th and 25th. 










The Cream of 
Cream Separators 















The Sharples Dairy Tubular is the 
cream of cream separators—the pick 

of the whole bunch. Supply can waist 
low, you can fill it with one bh 

OATS enclosed, dirt free, absolutery Ly 
sell-ollin Ea oll holes, no bother— 
needs only a spoonful of oil once or 
twice aw vek—nses same oiPover and 
over. Has twice the skimming force 
of any other se parator—skims twice as 
clean. Holds world’s record for clean 


skimmin Ez. 









































Bowl so simple you can wash it in3 
minutes—much lighter than others— 
easier ha: dled. Bowl hung from a 
single frictionless ball bearing—runs 
so light you can sit while turning. 
Only one Tubular—the Sharples. It's 
modern. Others are ojd style. E very 
exclusive Tubular feature an ——, 
age to you. andfully patented. Ever 
Tubular thoroughly tested in fac ree 
and sold under unlimited guaranty. 
Write immediately for, catalog J-% 
and ask for free copy of our valuabie 
book, *“‘Business Dairying.’ 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, ill. 























employed upon the} 






Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
an Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
date. ; 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 
¢ J 








MACON, GEORGIA. 











separa 
helps you 


WITH actual 
made, and put tog 
Tells how easy it is 


fac 


201060% on first cost. ‘Iliis book gives fully the experier 
and his nine sons tn the dairy and 
iven entirely toa photograph of the famous family. 
cts you ought to know. 


wk tor Book C 187 payis CREAM SEPARATOR CO.,656 Korth Clinton = OL .Sblenge, U.S.A 


“Is filled from cover to cover with information data and 
facts that tell you how to get MORE CREAM and more 
money 


from yourmilk. It takes up the whole dairy and 
r question and figures it out in dollars and cents. It B 
to decide w — a@ cream separator would pay you. & 


Which make is best to 
Incideatally it tells ail ‘about the IMPROVED 1907 MODEL 


Davis Cream Separator 


hotographic reproductions of al 


parts, how they are 
ether, fully describes the mater! a entering each part. 

to buy one under the new selling pian and save you 
nce of B. J Davis § 
separator Dusiness, and one page is be 
it contains scores of § 


Write for it before you ‘ay this paper away. 





THE COMMERCIAL 


Capital Stook, 
Surplus and Profits 


J. J. THOMAS President. 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 





OF RALEIGH, 


ESTABLISHED 18901. 


& FARMERS BANK, 


N. C. 


$100,000.00 
Earned, $100,000.00 


Assets Over One Mililon Dollars 
It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


B, 8. JERMAN, Cashier." 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Mr. 


J. F. Webb Points Out Some Benefits Which 





Advantages of Partnership in Farming. 


Would Result From 


the application in Farming of the Principle of Partnership Which 


is Employed With Advantage 


Messrs. Editors: In: almost every 
other business and profession the 
advantages resulting from partner- 
ship are recognized and practiced far 
more than in farming, and yet there 
are none in which the benefits are or 
could be made greater. There is no 
business which has more details to 
be attended to nor in which care 
and accuracy in planning and 
promptness in execution of plans are 
more essential. Sometimes a delay 
of only a few hours in the perform- 
ance of a piece of work entails a loss 
that is many times the cost of having 
the work done. These delays and 
consequent losses are due to a large 
extent to the fact that no one man 
can successfully attend to so many 
things at the same time. 


Combining Several Departments on 
the Same Farm. 


It is true there are many farmers, 
especially in the South, who confine 
themselves almost entirely to one 
crop. Partnership may or may not 
be advantageous to this class of farm- 
ers, but to the large and ever-increas- 
ing number who by diversification are 
attempting to improve their lands, 
there is no doubt that union of forces 
and capital would in many cases 
prove beneficial. 

Let us take for example a farm 
that has the following departments: 
Stock-raising, dairying, trucking, 
poultry, and fruit-raising, with per- 
haps some general farm crop. With- 
out doubt there are advantages in 
combining these different branches 
on the same farm in varying pro- 
portion, but on the other hand it will 
be readily admitted that very few 
men have the ability to master all 
the details incident to the successful 
management of such a variety. If 
we find a man who has the ambition 
and time to inform himself on these 
subjects, he soon becomes bewil- 
dered. The multiplicity of details, 
the unfamiliar words and processes, 
the enemies and diseases that each 
plant and animal is heir to, the new 
labor-saving appliances said to be in- 
dispensable, all have a tendency to 
confuse him. He feels that he is 
not equal to the task, and the nat- 
ural result is that he falls back into 
the old rut. 


Remedies Many Drawbacks. 
The best for this lies 
partnership into with 


remedy in | 


entered 


make a specialty of one or two lines. 
It does not mean that their work 
should be entirely separate or that 
their specialities should be propor- 
tionately emphasized. In fact, most 
of the actual farm work can be done 
together, but each should be the 
director in his special department 
and should make himself an authori- 
ty by a thorough study of everything 
connected with his subjects. 

The first and one of the most im- 
portant advantages these men will 
have over one who uses only his own 
knowledge, capital, and labor, has 
already been referred to in a general 
way, viz.: specialization. It enables 
a@ man to concentrate his mind on 
afew things, while at the same time 
he reaps the benefits, directly and in- 
directly, of the knowledge of another. 
This concentration of mind not only 
results in better plans and more eco- 
nomical methods, but also brings 
about a quickening of the intellect, 
a more intense enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to the work, and so makes life 
more interesting. The depth and 


thoroughness of a man’s knowledge 
is in inverse proportion to the extent 
and variety 
study. 


of the objects of his 
This educative influence is 





the | 
understanding that each partner is to} 





in Almost Every Other Business, 


not the least valuable factor in the 
process. 


Economy in Equipment and Opera- 


tion, 
The second advantage that I would 
mention is economy in equipment. 
in these days of scarce, high-priced 


labor it is necessary to do a great, 
part of the farm work with machin- | 


ery. This machinery costs money, 


and some of it a great deal of money, | 


especially in view of the fact that 
much of it can be used only at spe- 
cial seasons of the year. 
der of the time it is money locked up, 
It therefore is profitable only when 
it can be made to do more work than 
the average farmer has for it to do. 

The same thing is true in market- 
ing products. Whether a man sells 
for breeding purposes or merely food 
supplies, in order to reach the top 
of the market he must produce a su- 
perior article and let the public know 


it. The latter is as important as the 
former and sometimes almost as 
costly. The cost of acquiring this 


reputation need not be more for two 
or more men working together than 
for one alone. 


And There 


Among the advantages of a minor 
sort might be classed rivalry, the 
desire of each to make his depart- 
ment show a greater profit on the 
labor and capital invested. This 
will not only be an incentive to extra 
effort, but will also cause a more 
accurate account to be kept. 

Finally, the feeling of comfort and 
encouragement in having some one 
standing shoulder to shoulder to you 


Are Other Advantages. 


in a contest is by no means valueless. | 
had | 


Even farmers at times have 


The remain- | 





fights to make and hard roads to|only Berkshire pigs on the market 
travel. At such times it is worth] but are now working up a fine line of 
a great deal to know that you are| dairy and beef cattle which they will 
not all alone. The unwillingness to| have ready to offer in a few years. 
show the white feather in the pres- All honor to the man who is help- 
ence of others has caused many ajing to replace the inferior stock of 
man to brace up and in the end win|the country with something better. 
the fight. It is a well-known saying that a 
An exemplification of some of the|}man who makes two blades of grass 
advantages in a farm partnership| grow where one grew before is a 
such as I have described it was my| public benefactor. 
privilege to observe recently while A still greater benefactor, to my 
on a visit to the Tally Ho Stock |mind, is the man who makes even 
Farm, conducted by the Webb broth-|so much as one thoroughbred grow 
ers, in this county. They are making|where two scrubs grew before, for 
a great success with stock-raising, |those two blades of grass are oftener 
| due in a great measure to the fact |than not both wasted by being fed 
| that each devotes his attention to a|to scrub stock. J. F. WEBB. 
special line. So far they have put Granville Co., N. C. 















THRESHERMEN! 
This Outfit Guaranteed 
by GIBBES. 


9H. P.ALAMO IDEAL GASO- 

LINE ENGINE 
with No. 3 Thresher, 26 inch 
eylinder mount:d on wherls, 
drive beit, complete, ready for 
operation 865000. Caracity 
50 to 100 b: shels per hour, 
Goods carried In stoee, prompt 
shipment a specialty. Wn te 
for catalogue “EK, 


eat MACHINERY r 00. 









ON THE PLANTATION 


saves a world of labor. Count the li ttle and big jobs you 





tory in every way than any other st tyle 
of power for farmers’ and planters’ 
A variety of styles and sizes adapt them 
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**, toall needs. Power book free. 
for it. 


} 
—/ James Leffel & Go., Bor 203, 




















would have for it—they run the whole year rou Insta 
one an d it’s good for your lifetime. You 
are always sure of power when you call 
upon it—and steam when you nee d it. 
Experience has demon strated that the 
old reliable Leffel steam e1 a { 
safer, more reli able and more satiface A! 


Springfield, 
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Ohio. 
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Every 
Vehicle 
Miade in 
Gur 

ots Fully 
Is Fully 
' Guaran- 
teed. 


SEN | as 6 we NL 
‘WRITE A POSTAL FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE V-201. 


It isthe most complete catalog of vehicies and harnoss ever printed. 
| show a colored plate 9x11 inches, of our CHICAGO SPECIAL BUGGY, reproduced in the actual colors just as it is painted and finished. 
All vehicles are shipped direct from our factory. Our prices are the ve ry lowest. Be sure 
to soe our astonishingly low eaten and the most liberal terms over offered to p yeu 


plain. 








STRATTON & BRAGG [e).. General Agents 
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application. 






This cut shows ourdand 7h. p. 
Vertical, 


Larger size also furnished. 


LITTLE GIANT AND @ > 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Peanut Pickers and Wheat Threshers. 


Tbey are built in first class monner, and are strong 
and durable. The price is within the rea» ofall, 
gua’ antee them to do the work satisfac orily. 
mail catalogue and testimonials, and quote prices on 


“LITTLE 
SAMSON” 


Automatic 


“Little Samson”’ 
Automatic Kngise for running threshers, 
peanut pickers, cutting feed, sawing wood, etc. 


The cuts are made large 80 as to show you just how each vehicle is made. 
The de 
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THE HOME 


CIRCLE. 





Contentment. 


I tells ’em to please 


Bile a dinner er peas, 


En set me a table out under de trees; 


En lemme be fed 
Wid a pone er 
En ingerns; den 


De chillun kin bawl, 
De cuck 


cawn-bred 
lemme lay down on de bed. 


roach kin crawl 


Up my britches, en peafowls en roosters kin squall, 
But hit takes more’n dese 


T’ onsettle my ease 


When I’s et a good dinner er cawn-bread and peas. 


—-John Charles McNeill. 


Some of the Salamander or Spring Lizard 
Tribe. 


Their Form and Habits 


Described—How 


Their Eggs Are Laid and 


Hatched and How Their Tadpole Young Develop into Grown Water 


Lizards. 


Messrs. Editors: If an observant 
person looks in a woodland pool dur- 
ing February, March or April, he 
will often see lumps of a jelly-like 
substance, often as large as one’s 
two fists, and if he fishes one of these 
lumps from the water and examines 
it, a number of small, round eggs 
will be found to be evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the whole mass, and 
if the season is sufficiently well ad- 
vanced a little tadpole will be seen 
squirming about in each egg. These 
lumps are the egg masses of the 
Spotted Salamander, an animal relat- 
ed to the spring lizard, which is usu- 
ally about six or seven inches long 
and of a brownish black color with a 
row of round yellow spots down each 
side of the head and body. When 
the eggs are laid their slimy covering 
absorbs water and swells up into the 
jelly-like masses mentioned above, 
thus enclosing the eggs in a big lump 
of jelly. 


Hatching Time and After. 


After the young tadpoles have de- 
veloped far enough they eat their 
way out of the eggs and burrow 
through the surrounding jelly into 
the water, where they live for six 
months or more, until at last they 
shed their gills, develop legs and 
finally crawl out of-the water, and 
from that time on they live in bur- 
rows under the soil of woods and 
are very seldom seen except when one 
looks for them around the pool in 
which they lay their eggs. The young 
are not infrequently killed by the 
egg masses being frozen. I saw a 
number of egg masses this April 
which were full of dead tadpoles. 

A large salamander of similar 
habits is the Tiger Salamander, so- 
called because it is spotted irregu- 
larly with brown and yellow. This 
grows up to ten inches or a foot 
long and comes around pools in the 
breeding season like the preceding, 
and has similar habits. 


Marbled Kind 


A species of different habits in the 
breeding season is the Marbled Sala- 
mander which is blue-black with four 
or five big whitish blotches on the 
back of the head and body. This is 
a smaller and chunkier kind than the 
other two, and lays its eggs in little 
bunches in burrows under dead logs 
or rubbish in the beds of dried up 
pools or round the edges of partly 
dried up ones. The eggs are about 
the size of buckshot and are covered 
with a rather tough skin which is 
just sticky enough to cause a little 
dirt to stick to it and give the egg a 
brownish appearance. The skin does 
not swell up into a jelly-like coverinzg 
when the egg is placed in water as 
is the case with the two preceding, 


is a Little Different. 





but the young tadpole develops in 
the egg until the rains come and fill 
the pools with water and _ then he 
quickly escapes from the egg and 
finds his way into the water, where 
he lives for about six months before 
he leaves it to burrow about in the 
woods. 

The tadpoles of all these are pro- 
vided with external gills and are at 
first without any legs, but after a 
while the front legs develop and later 
on the hind pair, and after the hind 
pair are well developed, the animal 
soon sheds its legs and leaves the 
water. In the case of the Marbled 
Salamander the young already have 
the front pair of legs when they leave 
the egg, but the young of the Spotted 
Salamander do not get any legs till 
later. Unlike the other’ two, the 
Marbled Salamander usually lays its 
ggs in October, but occasionally in 
the spring, and I once found a bunch 
of them under a rock on the top of 
a hill, where the young would never 
have a chance to get to the water. 
The Marbled Salamander, like the 
Amphiuma, which lays its eggs in 
similar places, usually stays curled 
up on its eggs apparently to keep 
them moist till they hatch. 


Three Other Kinds Described. 


The Striped Salamander, a small 
brownish yellow kind, lays its eggs 
on the under side of stones in 
branches, and the eggs are slightly 
oval instead of being round, and the 
tadpoles inside are white instead of 
being mainly dark as in the preced- 
ing. The tadpoles always seem to 
have the general shape of the adult 
and the smallest I have seen had all 
four legs present. They do not shed 
the gills till nearly as large as the 
adults. 

The kind that seems to be most 
commonly known as Spring Lizard is 
Holbrook’s Salamander, which is yel- 
low with three black lengthwise 
stripes and the underparts mottled 
with blackish. This grows to about 
six inches long and has a very long 
slender tail, and is commonly found 
in springs and in rocky branches 
from Virginia southward. 

Another common aquatic salaman- 
der is the Red Triton, which is red 
of various shades, spotted more or 
less with round _ black spots, and 
grows to be six inches long and is 
quite stoutly built. 

C. S. BRIMLEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





If he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore is a public benefactor, then he 
who reduces the fertility of the soil 
so that but one ear of corn grows 
where two have grown before is a 
public curse.—Cyril G. Hopkins. 


lor 





Pulling Together Through a Crisis. 


“A period of business depression 
failure, the loss of position or 
other reverses, the cutting down of 
income and the many dangerous se- 
quels of this dire disease, may bring 
the husband and wife face to face 
with a financial crisis. It is the en- 
trance to a time of stringency, strain 
and sacrifice, with no exit made visi- 
ble even by the telescope of optim- 
ism. It means a reconstruction of 
the home regime on siege lines; there 
is a reclassifying of household ex- 
penses and many of the luxuries are 
quietly removed from consideration, 
and many of the old necessities are 
promoted to the luxury class. Fin- 
ancing arises from a mere science to 
the dignity of an art, and every dol- 
lar has to work overtime and do the 
duty of two or three. Chafing re- 
striclions take the place of the old 
freedcm, wants grow impudent and 
insistent, and a new atmosphere fills 
the home. It is a situation requiring 
slow, careful watchfulness as that of 
a sea captain, standing on the bridge 
of an ocean steamer and directing 
the snail-like progress of his ship 
under slow steam, through a heavy 


blame, recrimination, protest, and 
lack of sympathy on the part of the 
wife, met by a tendency to coldness, 
crossness, bitterness, anger, hopeless- 
ness, sulks, sarcasm or despair on 
the side of the husband. When con- 
ditions are darkest the lamp of love 
should be kept burning brightest. 
This is an occasion where the two 
should pull together. You cannot 
move and guide a boat properly with 
one oar; it requires the two on op- 
posite sides to move in harmony.’’—. 
William George Jordan, in the De- 
lineator. 














fog. There is danger of fretting 





Mathushek Pianos. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us, 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 


NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 




















R.H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


acy’s 


° B’way at 6th Av. 
Boys’ Complete 
Outfit Only 


AN 


Write today for our 
FREE 550 PAGE 
CATALOGUE 


th to 35th St. 


$1.19 


EXAMPLE OF MACY’S FAMOUS PRICES. 


E want to send one of these outfits into every American home 
where there is a boy. Because we know that every American 
mother will be pleased with their good wearing qualities and 

splendid appearance, And the great saving you make will convince 
you that for economy’s sake you must hereafter deal with MACY’S. fF 
Description: The outfit consists of 3 blouses, 1 pair of trousers 
and | pair of overalls. Blouses are of Blue Chambray, White Madras 
and Striped Gingham, made in Russian style for boys from 3 to 8 


years, or regular negligee blouse in sizes 6 to 15 years. 


Trousers of 


Galatea or Heavy Cotton Crash, sizes 3 to 15 years,""Non-rip” Overalls 
of Blue Denim, sizes 3 to 14. The outfit complete, all 5 pieces, only 


$1.19. 


Don’t fail to order it now, at once, and write now for our 


FREE 550 PAGE CATALOGUE 


listing thousands of articles at MACY’S famously low prices, 
all the latest styles, the new merchandise all at 4 to 4% less 


than equal quality can be purchased elsewhere. 


This 550 page 


book which we are going tosend you free is acomplete encyclo- 


pedia of the Great MACY 


’S of New York, the Largest Dry 


Goods and Department Store under one roof in America. Write 45 
us today without fail for a copy of this great 550 page style book and \& 
Household Catalogue. It will be sent FR®E, postpaid upon request. 


R. H. MACY & CO., Room 524 


Broadway, N. Y. 





Housewives of 


the Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








LIAM TELL FLOUR 








from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most delicious hot 


made 
wheat. 
finest, 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’ care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








No more helpful thoughts can oc- 
cupy our minds throughout the week 
ihan those called forth by ‘‘experi- 
ence” concerning the countryman’s 
desire to have several irons in the 
fire at one time. 

The average farmer seems loth to 
regard his calling as a_ profession, 
but a profession it surely is, and 
one that needs much breadth of 
knowledge. If he seeks to go for- 
ward even a little bit he must study, 
must. sit down, plan out, figure up, 
read everything agricultural that he 
can possibly obtain, must get out and 
find joy and pleasure in the woods, 
in the water, in the fields, among 
the birds, poultry and stock,—not at 
ithe cross-roads store nor at the coun- 
ty court house. 

One of the most broadly and deeply 
thoughtful addresses I have read is 
that delivered at Minnesota’s State 
Fair by James J. Hill, the great 
by Hon. James J. Hill, the great 
railroad magnate. It treated of our 





Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


nation’s wastefulness, wanton waste- 
fulness, the robbing of the land of its 
fertility, along with the sacking of 
the forests and the plundering of the 
mines. This address shows start- 
lingly the rapidity with which the 
fertility of the farms of every section 
of the country is being exhausted 
along with a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation. After reading this address 
a gentleman turned toward me and 
said, ‘‘Yes, the old, old story of the 
prodigal son. We are wasting our 
great heritage in riotous living, lit- 
erally riotous living, the fast living 
now seen not only in our large cities, 
but in many of our smaller towns, 
and our children will have to eat the 
husks the swine of this generation 
refuse.”’ 

Our other two letters are thought- 
ful ones also, so much so, that I am 
forced to remark that one rarely 
finds in the open page of a weekly 
paper so much healthy food for up- 
lifting thought. AUNT MARY. 





Compulsory Education. 


Dear Aunt Mary: This important 
subject has been agitating the think- 
ing mind, which needs only a little 
more slumber that it may awake with 
renewed energy. 

I believe there is nothing more es- 
sential to the future welfare of our 
beloved State than laws providing for 
the proper mental development of 
her sons and daughters. [ff their 
parents feel so little interest in them 
as-to allow them to grow up as the 
grass of the fields, thinking only of 
the small amount of present gain to 
themselves and heeding not the fu- 
ture of their offspring, then the law 
should provide for them. Under our 
present system of school laws the 
children are entirely within the pow- 
er of these uninterested and there- 
fore unworthy guides, who care not 
nor realize what manner of being 
they present to humanity, to begin 
a cirele of blighting, withering influ- 
ence which will broaden and length- 
en in its downward course until it 
reaches the shores of eternity. 

To whom shall we turn for de- 
liverance from such bondage? 

If permitted to answer this ques- 
tion I should say the fathers of our 
national welfare—the law-makers of 
our glorious but money-loving Ameri- 
ca. And shall we sit with folded 
hands waiting for this to become a 
national law, while thousands of the 
flower of our youth are being crowd- 
ed into cotton and tobacco factories 
where their physical development is 
greatly retarded and the door to the 
storehouse of mental culture forever 
closed? Yo into the large tobacco 
factories where cigarettes are made, 
and you will see hundreds of the 
dwarfish, neglected-looking, little 
ones with humps. on their backs 
packing box after box of these little 
curses ready to be shipped with their 
degrading influence into all parts of 
the civilized world. Their lungs do 
hot develop, causing constitutional 
Weakness, fitting them for consump- 
tion and other ravaging diseases. 
This is what it does for the body and 
a like effect is produced upon the 
mind, and I repeat, in the name of 
humanity, will North Carolina sit 
With folded hands waiting to be led 
Out of this crushing bondage, while 
her little ones are pleading for de- 








liverance? Or will she, as has ever 
been one of her boasted character- 
istics, arise and lead her sister States 
to the front of this battle for justice, 
and never lay down arms until the 
factory doors of our beloved ‘“‘Colum- 
bia’’ swing wide and the streets and 
country roads resound with the mer- 
ry voices and footsteps of these little 
uncaged boys and girls on their way 
to school? 
JUSTICE. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





Against Too Many Irons. 


Dear Aunt Mary: A man with a 
small farm does not always realize 
what an opening there is for him, 
and the decided advantage he has 
over the majority of men in other 
professions. 

If you have a farm stick to it! 
Concentrate your thoughts and lend 
your energies in that direction; con- 
struct your plans, and so arrange the 
crops, lots, and pastures, if you raise 
stock, as to provide well for both 
“man and beast.” Push your busi- 
ness with all your energy and intel- 
ligence. There is always something 
to keep a farmer busy. If his atten- 
tion be directed to other branches 
of business and his thoughts drawn 
off, he cannot hope for much. ‘One 
thing at a time and that done well.” 
No man can afford to keep a farm, 
and pay taxes on it who is not mak- 
ing a support for his family and 
stock. 

Experience has taught me that to 
succeed I could not run several ma- 
chines at once. I must give my at- 
tention and time to one or the other. 
So I left off the dairy and poultry 
business, and am finding much profit 
and satisfaction in confining myself 
again to the farm, seeing it proven 
that too many irons in the fire means 
failure. 

One means of economy worthy of 
notice is to make all the home-made 
fertilizer possible. When the other 
work can’t go on, haul leaves, tags, 
and make compost heaps. Take care 
of all the ashes you can, for they are 
a good fertilizer. They may also be 
bought for five or ten cents a bushel. 

What sight is more gratifying to 
a farmer than green and growing 
fields of grass and clover, resulting 
in fatter and more thrifty looking 








stock? ‘‘Who cannot have it if he 
will?” What a pity to see one so 
fixed, so satisfied in the same old 


way, when a better is in sight. Never 
repulse new ideas. 

A progressive farmer has a view to 
contentment in his family and home, 
endeavors to make the surroundings 
attractive, interests himself in the 
character and development of his 
boys, shows sympathy for them, and 
extends every encouragement and 
evidence of appreciation to the moth- 
er and daughters. When this is the 
case the boys feel more bound to 
home, and the father a happier man! 

EXPERIENCE. 





No Red for Uncle Jo. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Our ebony broth- 
er spoke, or wrote, of me in conneec- 
tion with red flannel. Never touched 
me! I abhor, detest, despise red of 
any color. Now, if it had been a 
beautiful shade of mauve, Nile green, 
elephant’s breath, or even lavender, 
he would have had me. But red, 
never! It has the same effect on me 
as it does on those fighting animals 
in the Mexican arenas. He’s got the 
wrong pig by the ear. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








Why Some People Fail. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The reason so 
many people are failures is that they 
drift through life without aim, pur- 
pose or effort. They float along the 
line of least resistance, avoiding all 
obstacles and shrinking from any- 
thing that looks like hard work. 

Their great desire is to get an 
“easy job.’”” They do not concern 
themselves at all as to whether it is 
a stumbling block or a stepping stone 
to their future welfare. They have 
no plan, no program, no ambition to 
guide them. They simply live for 
to-day and literally ‘‘take no thought 
for the morrow.” 

This happy-go-lucky policy can 
lead to but one thing—failure. 
Thousands who have adopted it have 








Write for Samples of Yard Goods. 


all Cash Orders of $5.00 and over 











drifted in old age to begging in the 
streets or to the almshouse. 

The youth who goes out looking 
for a ‘‘snap” is to be pitied. There 
can be no doubt as to where he will 
end if he does not change his tactics. 
If he does not brace up, take stock 
of himself, put vim and purpose into 
his life he will surely join the great 
army of the ‘‘mighty have-beens.”’ 

CARL B. RIDDLE. 
Lee Co., N. C. 





Complicated Symptoms. 


“Well, Patrick,’’ asked the doctor, 
“how do you feel to-day?’’ 

‘Och, docthor, dear, I enjoy very 
poor health, intirely. The rheumat- 
ics are very distressin’ indade; when 
I go to slape, I lay awake all night, 
an’ my toes is swelled as big as a 
goose hen’s egg; so when I stand up 
I fall down immajit.”’ 


Try it WwoYears: 


Our Guarantee that this Buggy will stay 
right for that time is backed by a cash bond 
2f$25,000. Your money back if it is not all we’ 
claim for it. 












Try an With your 
Ander- Money in 
ton 


“Anderton” Top Buggy, 

Write today for our plan and 140-page, illustrated 
catalog. The ‘‘Anderton” line includes Buggies, 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Pony Vehicles 
Carts, Harness, etc. 

The Anderton Manufacturing Co., 

36 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Canning Made Easy 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


If you want to engage 
in the canning business 
and make big meney 
on small outlay of capl- 
tal, send for my free 
booklet, which teaches 
you how. 





Address 
Depart - 
ment J. 


Forwarding Charges Prepaid on 
from the Virginias and Carolinas. 


Women’s Fabric Gloves ts: &* 


We wish our out-of-town 


friends could see 


glove department of this store. 


We devote as much space to gloves as do half the 


stores three and four time 


We have to do it—as the glove 


store far exceeds that of 


Your orders by mail given 


Ss our size. 


business of this 


any store in the South. 


just as much atten- 


tion as if you were here in person. 
Full stock of all kinds 
of the year. 


SHORT GLOVES OF “KAYSER” SILK 
in black and white, double tips, 2 clasps. 


bd pe 50c., 7 53C., $1 


LONG ELBOW 
GLOVES in black 
and white 


LENGTH SILK 
$1.50 pair. 


ELBOW LENGTH SILK GLOVFS in 
brown, pink, light blue, green, helio- 


of gloves at all seasons 


trope, champagne, Navy and Cardinal, 
$1.50 to $2 a pair 


LONG SILK LISLE GLOVES, elbow 
length, two buttons at toe wrist. Look 
like silk, fit perfectly, wear splen- $1 


LonG LISLE GLOVEs in the natural 
chamois color, mousquetaire effect. $1 
Newest in fabric gloves_-.......---- 
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‘‘What’s Ge News?” 


LAW DELAYED MAY YET OVERTAKE. 
Justice has not yet been pictured in an automo- 











bile or astride a flying machine, but it still moves 
with a steady pace. The week’s news is not with- 
out instances which promise that law delayed may 
yet be able to overtake. In New York, the noted 
shyster, Abe Hummel, was recently convicted of 
conspiracy, fined $500 and sentenced to a year in 
The sentence of the court has been affirm- 
In Washington City the law has 
Holmes, 


prison. 
ed on appeal. 
taken into the courts for trial Edwin S. 
Jr., formerly Assistant Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the other men charged 
with responsibility for the scandalous ‘“‘cotton 
leaks” two years ago. The disgraceful horde of 
grafters and corruptionists in San Francisco, men- 
tioned in this column a few weeks ago, have also 
fallen into the hands of the law, and the chief 
conspirator of them all, Abraham Reuf, after a 
long show of fight, has made a plea of guilty, and 
in his deep penitence—it is so easy to be sorry 
when you are caught—declares himself ready tu 
‘“neach’”’ on his’ fellow-extortionists, especially 
Mayor Schmitz, against whom there seems to be 
a stronger case, even, than that against the peni- 
tent boss. Schmitz himself is now mayor only in 
name, having just relinquished his powers to a 
committee of seven who will administer the city’s 
affairs upon lines demanded by an aroused public 
sentiment. 
& & 

A TAINTED MARRIAGE FEE RETURNED. 

But grafters and corruptionists are not the only 
ones upon whom an active conscience may have a 
wholesome effect. Even a minister may sometimes 
need the rebuke of that useful monitor, as the 
Rev. John Lewis Clark, of Brooklyn, has just dis- 
covered. He, the pastor of the Bushwick Avenue 
Congregational Church in that city, is the minister 
who officiated at the quiet but gorgeous marriage 
of the divorced William Ellis Corey and Miss Ma- 
bel Gilman, a fine and flashy actress. 
President of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He was too suspicious of the number thirteen to 


Carey is the 


marry on the day of the month having that num- 
ber on his calender pad, so the wedding was de- 
layed until it was duly 
celebrated just across the line on the 14th; yet he 
was too matter of fact to permit two intertwined 


midnight arrived when 


hearts of roses to remain among the decorations, 
and ordered them to be removed, as being ‘‘too 
whom he 
had married in his poverty, who had helped him 
in his early ambitions, and was the mother of his 
children, had felt obliged to secure a divorce on 
account of his desertion, and he did not resist it. 

Now he marries another bride to whom he gives 
a million dollar villa in France for a wedding 
present. Yet at this wedding, which, with its at- 
tendant circumstances, 


sentimental.” The wife of his youth, 


shocked the moral 
sense of the nation, a minister was found to offi- 
ciate. So notorious is Corey’s offense that it is 
said he will be required to surrender, within a 
year probably, his office as president of the Steel 
Trust, while the storm of indignation which met 
the officiating minister among his own people was 
more than he could stard. 


has 


He reflected, repented, 
returned the fee and sent a letter to his church 
containing these sentiments—a letter which was 
signed with ‘‘profound regret and humiliation”: 


I desire to say that upon reflection, I am con- 


vinced that, without intention, I did a great wrong 
to my office as a Congregational minister, to my 
church, and to the Christian conception of the 
marriage relation. I will humbly receive any cen- 
sure which may be visited upon me, for I realize 
increasingly the gravity of my transgression. I 
have returned the fee which was given me, and I 
ask for such charitable judgment as Christian for- 
bearance may afford. 
a 7 a 
THE TAFT-FORAKER FIGHT IN OHIO. 


Politically, the last week brought out no sensa- 
tion, except that centering in the Buckeye State. 
Though the nominating convention is yet more 
than a year off, there is nothing in the condition 
of politics in that State to indicate that either the 
Taft or the Foraker forces feel that they have 
any time to throw away. While the administration 
forces usually have a great advantage in contests 
of this kind, it is too soon yet to say that they have | 
a decisive advantage. The oposition to Mr. Taft | 
on his own account and on account of President | 
Roosevelt who is supporting him makes the path | 
to success in Ohio look any way except strewn | 
with the roses of May. There are four distinct | 
and formidable forces arrayed against. him. First, | 
there is organized labor opposing Mr. Taft, not 
only as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s aversion to} 
“undesirable citizens,’ but also on account of 
certain decisions made by Mr. Taft when he was 
Judge. Then there is the Anti-Saloon League 
which showed its power in helping to defeat Her- 
rick in the last election—-its opposition has been 
aroused against Secretary Taft by his stand on the 

Thirdly, there are 49,- 
are to be reckoned with 
affair, and fourthly, the 
machine which was built 








army canteen question. 
000 negro voters who 
about the Brownsville 
powerful Foraker-Dick 


neither as judge nor as cabinet officer has Mr. 
Taft fawned upon public opinion. If he refused to 
let the strength of the labor union influence him 
on the bench, so he has refused to let the power 
of Wall Street silence him upon the vital matters 
of railroad rate regulation, ete. If he displeased 
the temperance element by his attitude on the 
army canteen, they might remember his speech 
which helped beat the whiskey boss of Ohio a 
year or two ago. And the other enemies he has 
made—the extreme labor union agitators on one 
hand and the Wall Street ‘‘financlers’’ of un- 
savory odor on the other; the corrupt Foraker- 
Dick machine, and the violent negro politicians in 
the North generally—well, a combination of ene- 
mies like this is, on the whole, a decoration of 
honor. 


ses 


THE BROWNSVILLE CASE AGAIN. 

Speaking of the Brownsville case in the Taft- 
Foraker fight, brings up the reminder that the in- 
vestigation of the affair is now going on before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, an in- 
vestigation which Senator Foraker himself was 
largely instrumental in bringing to pass. But so 
far nothing has been brought out to help the cause 
of the negro soldiers who “‘shot up” the town. On 
the contrary, the case against them is made about 
as strong as it could be by the testimony of repu- 
table citizens who saw the negro soldiers shooting 
and running through the streets at the time. The 
nature of the testimony is indicated by the follow- 
ing quotations from the dispatches: 

One of the witnesses was a policeman, of 


Brownsville, who received a bullet through the 
arm and had his horse shot from under him while 





up by the late Senator Hanna. There is enough 


& & 

MR. TAFT’S BECOMING DEPORTMENT. 
Meantime Mr. Taft’s dignified attitude toward 
the whole matter marks him as the worthiest of 
all the Republican candidates. 


“He seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went for it then and thar’’— 


this should be the ideal of the public official, and 


on either side to keep the other busy for a year. | 


| trying to warn citizens of the approach of the 
armed men, whom he declared positively to be ne- 
|gro soldiers from the garrison. Dr. Charles HI. 
| Thorn, a destist, testified that he heard a group of 
| men firing at the rear of his home and shouting 
|commands to each other. He gave as his judg- 
|}ment that the voices were those of negroes. An- 
|other witness was Policeman Padron, who de- 
| scribed a busy quarter of an hour dodging bullets. 
| He also was positive that the men doing the shoot- 
| ing were negro soldiers. He said he could distin- 
guish their uniforms when the guns flashed. 





IN 


of China. 


last year, a family of 
eight reaping scarcely 
so much as eight bush- 
els of rye for a year's 
sustenance. In Cen- 
tral China the rains of 
a hundred days flood- 
ed the and de- 
stroyed the rice crops. 
these famine- 
districts the 
sufferers 
fleeing for 
They gather 
in concentration camps 


rivers 


From 
stricken 
hungering 
have been 
months. 


near the cities by the 


hundreds of thousands AT 


persons to the hut. 
one of these concentration camps described the 1 


About these shelters were gathered a crowd 
in the sun and searched and scratched; they 


But filthy and ragged though they were, you rex 
somehow. 


harvested. 


keep a child from starvation, and five dollars wi 
comes again. 





FAMINE-STRICKEN CHINA—WHAT FIVE 
Below we print a scene from one of the American relief stations in the famine-stricken portions 
Among the millions of people in the ‘‘Celestial Empire, 
the gaunt figure of famine stalks in every household. 


Men, women, children, and babes are dying the slow death of starvation. 


CENTS A DAY WILL DO. 


and twenty millions in Russia, 
In the latter country the grain crop failed 





A RELIEF STATION IN THE CHINESE FAMINE DISTRICTS. 


and shiver and starve under little mat huts about the sive of a wagon-cover, from five to twelve 
In one of the camps there ar 


e 450,000 of these famine refugees. A visitor to 


manner of living as follows: 


whose appearance beggars description. They sat 
squatted over their pots of every shape in which 


the handful of rice which forms their daily ration was cooking; they rambled here and there, their 
eyes on the ground looking for anything edible or burnable. 


Cold as it was, the camps reeked. 
ilized that they were human beings—to be cared for 


Here they must battle with the weather, disease, and hunger until another crop is grown and 


Relief sta- 


tions are established by organized charities in some of the districts where rice or other food is 
doled to the sufferers with such freedom as the funds at hand will allow. 


Five cents a day will 
ll keep a grown person alive until harvest-time 
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LOOK IT UP NOW. 


We hope that every subscriber read the notice 
on page 3 of last week’s paper. If you, kind read- 
er, have not yet done so, please look up your copy 
of May 16th at once and read the article. 
our intention hereafter to have a business system 
as nearly perfect as possible: we intend to reduce 
the number of complaining subscribers to the 
Jowest possible limits; and in the new system we 
are now inaugurating, every reader should help 
us to get exactly right in the beginning. 

Look up the article on page 3 of last week's 
paper, and if there is anything wrong with your 
name, your initials, your post-office, your R. F. D. 
address, or the date on your label, please write us 


at once. 


FARMING CONDITIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the thirty-six reports from thirty-five coun- 
ties in State is told on 
pages 2 and 3 the interesting story of the farm- 
North Carolina. 
come from nine Mountain counties, thirteen in 
the Piedmont section, and thirteen in the Cen- 


every section of the 


ing outlook in These reports 


tral and Eastern sections. 
Acreage and Farm Work. 

As to acreage, eight reports mention a decrease 
and fifteen an increase in certain crops, while 
the remainder indicate no material change. In 
Surry, Vanee, and Davidson there is a decreased 
acreage of tobacco owing to lack of plants. 

As to the progress of work, the farmers are 
fully up with the progress of the crops, which 
are from ten to fifteen days late on account of 
the unseasonable spring weather., Fifteen re- 
ports speak of this backwardness of crops, while 
fourteen indicate the farm work is well up to 
the crops. 

The Labor Problem on the Farms, 

The searcity of farm labor is so marked as 
io be mentioned in the reports of six counties 
Macon, Cleveland 


from west to east: Guilford, 


Lenoir, Pitt and Martin. These reports are inter- 


esting. In Macon this searcity of iabor is re- 
ferred to as possibly not being a drawback, since 
it will 


farming as in all other voeations.” 


“beget a spirit of economy, a virtue in 
In Cleveland 
it is said that the crops planted are ‘‘too large 
for labor to cultivate,’’ and are bound to suffer. 
In Pitt and in Martin the reports ring clear: in 
the first, ‘‘a great many are buying machinery, 
being almost compelled to do so, owing to scarcity 
of labor,’’ and in the second the deficiency ‘‘is 
being largely supplied by the liberal introduction 
of improved labor-saving farm machnery, and a 


’ 


very decided improvement in farm methods.’ 


General Improvement in Farm Life and Methods. 
The most significant thing in these reports is 


the jubilant note which runs all through the 


answers relating to general improvement in farm 
methods. Two of the reports make specific men- 


tion of increase in grass and cloyvér; fourteen 


mention improved live-stock; twenty-two speak of 
improved machinery, 


farming implements and 


While thirty-four out of the thirty-six counties 
contained a cheering note of progress along all 
lines. In Burke the ‘Cole oats planter has revo- 


lutionized the raising of oats’’; in Catawba there 


is ‘quite an improvement in farm methods—more 


tools and farm machinery bought this spring than 
ever before’; in Lincoln there is ‘'20 per cent 
of improved implements’; in Mecklenburg “‘in- 
telligence is winning the fight,’’ aided by ‘‘good 
farm papers’; ih Cabarrus 
Farmer is stimulating our farmers to. better 
methods, and they are buying improved ma- 
chinery and some good stock is coming in’; and 
in Lenoir County farmers ‘‘are preparing and 
Cultivating more skilfully by the right liberal use 
of agricultural implements, encouraged by read- 
ing farm papers.” 

It is difficult, next to impossible, 


“The Progressive 


indeed, to 


read these reports without concluding that the 
North Carolina farmers are becoming more and 


splendid type of the French Coach stallion; this 


It is|}cal Percheron of the best blood. 


THE PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH 
BREEDS OF HORSES. 


Last week’s Progressive Farmer showed us a 


week we have on page 1 an illustration of a typi- 
In connection 
with these illustrations, and especially in view of 
the rapidly growing interest among our readers in 
these two breeds of horses, it may be worth while 
to consider the relative merits and something of 
the history of each breed. 


French Coach Horse. 


What we in America call ‘‘“French Coach” horses 
are known as ‘‘Demi-Sang” horses in France. As 
the French name states they are half-blooded 
horses, being the product from crossing Thor- 
oughbreds, Hackneys, Trotters, Arabs, ete., on the 
native Mares of that part of Normandy which is 
the special home of the Demi-Sang horse ot 
France. These mares upon which the Thorough- 
bred (running horse) was originally used in the 
production of what we now know as the French 
Coacher, were of a larger and much coarser type 
than the resulting progeny of to-day. Up until re- 
cently, if indeed not until the last few years 
Thoroughbred, Hackney and Trotting-bred sires 
have been, with gradually decreasing frequency, 
introduced into the breeding of the so-called 
French Coach horse. 

The French Government has since the latter 
part of the seventeenth century exercised consid- 
erable supervision over the horse breeding of the 
country, and consequently the stallions used in 
building up the French Coach breed have beev 
selected with care and judgment. There has 
been no strict confinement to any one breed, but 
stallions of high quality have been generally se 
lected. 

As might have been expected from this breed- 
ing, there is considerable variation in type among 
the ‘‘Demi-Sang” horses of France. The smaller 
and more cobby type so popular in France be 
cause of its quality, speed and endurance, is not 
renerally brought to America. The imported 
French Coach is larger and frequently coarser 
but the breeding of these horses is such as to in 
sure high average quality and good conformation 
The French Coach stallions brought to America, 
when in good condition, weigh from 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds, and average about’ sixteen hands in 
height. The colors are bays, browns, blacks. 
and chestnuts, probably in the order named as 
to numbers, but bays and browns much predomi- 
nate. The type brought to America is character- 
ized by rather long bodies, necks and legs, but 
the quality of leg is usually good and the feet 
most excellent. In action, the gait is strong and 
rather low as compared with the showy high ac- 
tion of the Hackney. 
They are horses of stamina, and a record of 
183 miles in fifty-nine minutes shows that they 
ire not without considerable speed that can be 
maintained for long distances. 
While large numbers of French Coach stallions 
are being brought to America, there are few 
breeding studs in this country. These stallions 
1re being used chiefly on native American mares 
When mated with high-class American trotting 
bred mares the cross has given a fair proportion 
of reasonably good carriage horses, but it mus) 
be admitted that as a general rule the French 
Coach horse has not been very successful as a 
‘rosser of native American mares. 
ibly due to his breeding. Being a half-blood, on 
it least owing to the frequent and comparatively 
recent introduction of new blood from 
breeds, he is not sufficiently prepotent to stamy 
his qualities on his progeny from our native mare: 
with that certainty and regularity which is so no 


on the native common stock. 


Percheron. 


The Percheron is to-day a strictly draft breed 
although probably the smallest in size of any o 
the popular draft breeds in 
name indicates, they are the product of that sec- 
tion or district of France known as La Perche. 
Many other sections of Normandy are producers 
of draft horses, and popularly a French draft horse 
is a Percheron. But the real Percheron is a very 
old breed, the origin of which is not well estab- 


heavy draft horse type of Northern Europe. 
However, it is generally conceded that his clean 


legacy which he received from the Arab stock 


breeds have been used to increase the size of the 





more progressive farmers. 


other well known draft breeds, is unquestionably 
of higher average quality. 


This is prob- 


other 


ticeable when a strictly pure-bred sire is crossed 


America. As the 





Whiie Percheron stallions do sometimes attain 
weights of 2,200, or even 2,300 pounds, stallions 
usually weigh from 1,700 to 2,000 pounds, and 
mares from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds. The common 
colors are gray and black, with the former pre- 
dominating; while an occasional bay or brown 
may be seen. A few years ago blacks were much 
in fashion in America, but of late years grays are 
equally popular, if indeed, they are not command- 
ing a premium when sold in pairs on our horse 
markets. When compared with other draft 
breeds, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Percheron are theircompact, well-knit bodies, hard. 
clean legs free from growths of long hair, good 
disposition and easy keeping and excellent cross- 
ing qualities. Being an old breed of rather close 
breeding, they have acquired a prepotency which 
transmits the desirable qualities above-mentioned 
with remarkable regularity to their progeny when 
crossed on the native or common mares. Be- 
cause of his compact body, greater weight and 
good disposition, the Percheron is especially fit- 
ted for producing the most desirable type of farm 
work horse which it is possible to obtain from the 
small, nervous native mares. Moreover, more 
weight in our work stock is a necessity if we are 
to use heavy machinery and cultivate our lands 
better, which the labor conditions are making im- 
perative. There seems to be no breed so well 
suited for giving us the increased size needed 
with the least loss in quality as the Percheron of 
the smaller and higher quality type. 

Again, the highest priced mules to-day are of a 
size that can only be produced from mares weigh- 
ing from 1,300 to 1,500 pounds, and for this pur- 
pose, the Percheron is unquestionably the equal, 
if not the superior, of the other draft breeds. 
TAIT BUTLER. 





THEY THAT HUNGER AND HAVE NO BREAD. 


In a land like America, where no famine has 
ever come, it is difficult to comprehend the full 
meaning of the tragedy of want from one harvest 
to another over 40,000 square miles of territory 
among 10,000,000 of people, such as that which 
now prevails over a large part of Central China, 
and yet larger portions of Russia. In America, 
and in most of Europe even, such a tragedy of life 
is not among the evil possibilities to be reckoned 
with. The famine areas of the earth are being 
gradually contracted, and are now confined prin- 
cipally to portions ef Russia, China, and India, 
vast stretches of remote and densely populated 
territory without transportation facilities and de- 
nendent for the most part upon a single crop. In 
Central China there are no railroads; the country 
roads are little more than mere foot-paths; the 
rivers and canals are the principal, if not the 
only, transportation lines. In India almost the 
same conditions prevail, and among the oppressed 
peasantry of Russia, if the facilities of transpor- 
tation are a little better, they are offset by an 
evil government. 

As enlightened governments and the methods 
of modern civilization make their way into these 
remote countries famines will cease. Under di- 
versified agriculture, if one crop fail others may 
take its place. If all fail, modern means of trans- 
portation will supply the need from fatter har- 
vests elsewhere. But even these would avail but 
little under a sluggish, corrupt, or cruel govern- 
ment. In the countries now smitten by famine, 
.} not only the curse of hunger itself, but great dis- 
advantages in relieving it must be contended with 
by the kindly ministries of the compassionate 
,, agencies which bear bread to them that have it 
not. 





Don’t Plow Wet Land. 

The exceedingly late spring and the frequent 
heavy rains have so thrown farmers back in their 
work that they are in danger of making the m4s- 
.| take of plowing their lands while too wet. Some- 
1|]times a farmer who is prudent and wise in most 
things seems to lose the power of restraining 
himself and hurries his plows into his land when 
it is altogether too wet. Land so plowed will be 
injured for the entire season. Better wait a day 
or two longer and stay a bit behind the work for 
some time than to put the land in such bad condi- 
tion by plowing it while it is too wet. While al- 


lished, but he is no doubt a development from the] most every man who works on a farm knows this, 


many will disregard it and forget that they did 
disregard it, and then will wonder at the end of 


legs, good bone and high general quality, is the| the season why the crop was not better.—Seotland 


Neck Commonwealth. 


used in the early improvement of the breed. It - 
is also claimed that the Belgian and English draft 





I hav made up mi mind that human hapness 
>} konsists in having a good deal to do, and then 





Percheron which, while being smaller than the| keep doing it.—Josh Billings. 
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Shotgun Shells 


‘‘Leader’’and‘*Repeater’’and 


Repeating Shotguns 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 
shooting. Nosmokeless 
powder shells enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
harder or better than 
the Winchester. 


THEY ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 











Let Knight, the “Saw Mill 
Man,"* send you his book free. 
Tells all about big and Little saw milis, 


and how to make money with them. 
Mine Sizes —portable and station- 
ery. Advantages and seonomics 


possessed by no others. 
Bend for the book today. 


The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., 
m 1931 8S. Market St., 
4 Canton, 0, 


Well Drills 


_ For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
B Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
















per 
wood— 
lawns, churches and cemeteries — also heavy stee 
picket fence—sold direct to con € 


WARD FENCE CO., Bo: 91, Marion, Ind 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac. 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Faninsures a steady 
breeze. Theextra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for pricesand 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac. 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
JEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 
DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 7ZO,OO0 students. 
>, -OO capital. 18 years’ success, 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


‘ ran 

















Buggies, Carriages, Hacks, Wagons! 
Write C. C. Townsend & Co., 
Greensbcro, N. G. 


For their large catalog, and you will find 
their prices as low as any factory in the 
United States, and the freight will cost you 
less than if ordered from a distance, and you 
don’t have to wait so long. Write to-day. 
They have them from $25.00 up. 
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HOW TO COMBAT TUBERCULOSIS. 
Turn in the Fresh Air and Sunshine—Open Your Windows Summer and 
Winter, Day and Night. 


The following practical suggestions, given by Dr. S. A. Knopf in his 
prize essay on tuberculosis as a aisease of the masses, and how to com- 
bat it, are worthy the most careful consideration: 

(1) Pulmonary tuberculosis can be contracted only when the system 
is debilitated, thereby becoming a suitable soil, and by inhaling the germ 
called ‘‘tubercle bacillus,’ the seed of the disease. 

(2) The danger of the infection is in the sputum of the tuberculous 
patient, because there is a multitude of tubercle bacilli in it. 

(3) To prevent the spread of tuberculosis, the following rules should 
be observed: Don’t spit on sidewalks. Don’t spit on the floor of your 
house or shop. Don’t cough without holding a handkerchief or your 
hand over your mouth. 

(4) What kills the tubercle bacillus? Fresh air and sunshine. There- 
fore, don’t live in rooms where there is no fresh air. Don’t work in rooms 
where there is no fresh air. Don’t sleep in rooms where there is no fresh 
air. Don’t neglect a cold or cough. 

(5) To prevent your system from becoming debilitated, and there- 
by supplying a suitable soil for the tubercle bacillus, observe the follow- 
ing rules: Eat good food, and plenty of it; have fresh air, and plenty of 
it. Dust and dirt, darkness and dampness, insufficient food, food of poor 
quality and badly cooked, intemperance and neglect of personal cleanli- 
ness are contributing factors to consumption. Regular meals, good hab- 
its, a cheerful disposition and moderation in everything is the best means 
to keep well. Undue exertion and immoderate exercise are to be avoid- 
ed. People having a tendency to tuberculosis should select an occupation 
which demands an outdoor life. 

(6) Don’t spend your money on advertised cures—-they are worse 
than useless. Don’t drink whiskey or beer or other intoxicating drinks— 
they will make it all the harder for you to get well. Keep in the sun- 
shine as much as possible. Keep your windows open winter and summer, 
night and day, and consult a reputable doctor. Do not drug yourself; 
“for instead of receiving any benefit from it, you are wasting your money, 
and injuring yourself by weakening your constitution. Don’t go out at 
night; rest all you can. Consult a physician in time—don’t wait until it 
is too late. Be careful and clean. The consumptive is not dangerous to 
those with whom he lives and works when he is careful about his sputum 
and observes personal cleanliness. ‘To prevent the spread of consumption 
is not to shun the consumptive, but to destroy the sputum, which is the 
source of the tubercle bacillus. There is more danger of a consumptive 
who is careless and unclean, though he is miles away, than to come in 
contact, or even to live together, with consumptiyes who are careful and 
clean. 

(Subject of next week’s Health Talk is, “The Farmer’s Inexcusable 
Neglect of Pure Air.’’) 


KEROSENE FOR POISON OAK. | peration anointed his entire body 
with oil from the lamp—about the 
only thing that he hadn’t tried. Ap 
plying the oil copiously, he scratch- 
ed his torture to a stand-still and, 
happy to say, he had perfect sleep 
the rest of the night. Before dress- 
ing next morning, he renewed the ap- 
plication; the night following he re- 
peated it—and this was the last of 
that case of poison oak. 

This action of the oil is not with- 
out a plausible scientific explanation. 
The irritation is due, so they say, to 
the active principle of an extremel) 
volatile vegetable oil given off by the 
poison oak plant. The kerosene, 





It is Handier About the Farm Than 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre and Has 
Been Found to be a Very Efficaci- 
ous Remedy. 


Messrs. Editors: One of your gol- 
den health nuggets published a week 
or two ago recommended _ sweet 
spirits of nitre as a good remedy for 
the aggravating eruption caused by 
contact with poison oak. Sweet 
spirits of nitre may be a good rem- 
edy, but it is not always, probably, 
so handy about the house as common 
white kerosene oil, which is certain- 


~ 


ly a marvelously good specific for : P 
; mineral oil and more powerful, 
poison oak. : ; : 
: strikes in and dissolves, dilutes, or 
As soon as the eruption appears otherwise destroys the irritating 


and begins its torture, rub it with 
an application of kerosene oil. The 
red oil may answer just as well as 
the white, but as the patient is more 
likely to scratch it in than to rub it 
in, the absence of coloring matter is 
to be preferred. Yes, scratch it in, 
if you want to; it will do you gond 
while it lasts and allay the irritation 
for several hours. Three such appli- 
cations, given in good time, twelve 
hours apart will cut short and utter- 
ly kill ‘the most virulent case of 
poison oak infection. If it doesn’t 
cure, its failure is a pretty good sign 
that the eruption is not caused by 
poison oak. 

This estimable virtue of kerosene 
oil was discovered by accident. A 
boy, covered from head to foot with 
the maddening eruption of poison 
oak (caught while climbing trees for 
wild grapes), suffered such torture 
that he could neither rest by day nor 
sleep by night. The ordinary reme- 
dies about the farm gave no relief 
One night, when he felt that he had 
gone the limit of endurance, he arose 
in the far hours and in sheer des- 


power of the poison oak oil and puts 
an end to its aggravating presence. 
Try kerosene for poison oak. 
EXPERIENCE. 


Wake Co., N. C. 





for Cholera; Kerosene for 
Mites. Etc. 


Sulphur 


Messrs. Editors: I have certainly 
cured two old hens of cholera by 
foreing sulphur in dough down their 
throats, after they were past eating 
and seemed almost in a dying con- 
dition. 

Sulphur keeps away mites and lice, 
but a bundle of fodder tied on a pole, 
saturated with kerosene, set a-fire, 
and brandished in the hen-house 
thoroughly on a rainy day, singeing 
every part of your house and roosts 
beats whitewash or anything I have 
ever tried. 

MRS. W. W. 

Brunswick Co., Va. 


R. 





If ever my daughters cut off any 
of their skirts I don’t want them to 








cut from the top.—Sam Jones. 








Seasonable 


Farm Seeds 


(Cow Peas, Sorghums,9 
Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
bout Seeds that can be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons Of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


‘SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 

























RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIO A DURABLE 4 PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVE®YTRIKG.- MADE IN TY & 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER $8 YEARS AQO. WE FE “PF 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. wrive rox Paioes 
'fyou want something nioe, try our Ait Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS 

Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
~~-P. 0.Box 34 ~~~wwyw ATLANTA, GA. — 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The Exposition Line to Norfolk 











Jamestown Exposition 
HAMPTON ROADS, NORFOLK, VA. 


April 26 to Nov. 30, 1907. 


Unexcelled Passenger Service 


—VIA— 


seaboard Air Line Railroad. 


Watch for announcement of Low Excur- 
sion Rates and Improved Schedule. 
For information and literature address, 


C. H. Gattis, T. P. A., 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


fAiré Southern Lands. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymanp and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
forelgn trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The South has a mild and healthful clli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
yther part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
{t, and nd wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. O. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. a 

hand that works his landlord’s stock | Deduct 2% tons of guano, 

Your Young Corn and How to Treat It. and receives one-half. Not counting $55, and ginning and bag- 
a a anything for rent the expense account Ble, SCS 6 6 F005 ee ES 73.00 
Mr. French Tells How Good Crops Are Made on Sunny Home Farm— | will stand about as follows: —_—— 
Smoothing Harrows and Sulky Cultivators—Cultivate Shallow and $627.00 


Keep Everlastingly at It. 


We have said and we repeat it: 
the proper cultivation of the soil for 
the growing of any: crop begins with 
the plowing. 

This applies with especial force to 
the cultivation of the corn crop. No 
after-cultivation can make up for 
poor, slovenly plowing. The corn 
plant—and especially in the South—- 
requires a deep well pulverized soil 
This thorough working of the soil, in 
our judgment, should be performed 
principally by the use of the plow, 
since no other tool we have will pul- 
verize the soil to so great a depth 
with the same use of horse-power. 

This is the reason why we plow 
our corn land twice,—first in the 
early winter, so the action of the 
frost may aid in the pulverizing of 
the upper portion of the freshly 
plowed soil. Then on replowing this 
land just before planting time, this 
mellow portion of the soil is turned 
in, and other cloddy portions brought 
to the surface, where they may be 
thoroughly broken up by our surface 
cultivators and harrows. In _ this 
manner we secure a seed bed ten 
to twelve inches in depth, thoroughly 
pulverized to the very bottom, and if 
this soil be fairly filled with humus 
we have a good start toward a fine 
corn crop. The two-horse corn 
planters do the finest of work on 
these well pulverized soils, working 
fifteen to twenty acres per day. 

What the Smoothing Harrow Does. 

We always have our corn land 
freshly worked just before planting. 
Then within three or four days after 
planting the cultivation proper of the 
corn crop begins by the use of the 
ten or fifteen foot smoothing harrow. 
We are writing this at the noon hour, 
and our three-horse team has worked 
eleven acres of land since 7 o'clock; 
will have 23 or 24 acres as smooth 
as a town man's garden before night. 
As soon as we have had a shower 
we will cross the fields with this 
same tool and once again when the 
corn plants are about two inches 
high. By this treatment our land 
will be perfectly clean and in ideal 
condition for the plants to make their 
best growth. 

Next the Sulky Cultivator and Then 
the Weeder Again. 

If the land doesn’t become packed 
by a heavy rain we will probably use 





a weeder a couple of times before 
starting the ten-tooth sulky culti- 
vator. Our soil is a rather heavy 
clay and while working the corn the 
first time with the cultivator we will 
set the shovels to run about four 
inches deep. The machine will be 
equipped with the dirt guards for 
the protection of the plants, and the 
shovels will be held within two inch- 
es of the row on each side, so the fine 
dirt sifting under the guards will 
lap, covering the entire space be- 
tween and around the corn plants. 


The weeder will probably come 
into use again within four or five 


days, depending upon the condition 
of the weather. We never use a 
weeder or harrow on our clay soil 
when the land or plants are damp, 
and after the plants appear above 
ground we don’t care to begin weed- 
ing or harrowing until the sun has 
warmed the plants up well; then they 
will not break as easily as they will 
when harrowed while cold. 


After First Cultivation, Cut Only 214 
Inches Deep. 


After the first cultivation, our cul- 
tivator is never allowed to cut more 
than 214 inches deep, and we work 
the land just as often as we can 
get over it. We never wait for a 
rain but keep right on cultivating. 
We keep the work going with the 
sulkies as long as We can get over 
the corn, then go once or twice with 
the walking cultivator, and I have 
often wondered if this shallow culti- 


vation could not be kept up with 
profit until the corn is in the milk 
stage. In fact with one of the best 


crops of corn we ever 
bushels per acre on 12 acres) we 
did follow this practice, and, the 
season being very dry, I believe we 
were paid for the entire work. The 
corn land when treated in this way 
is in elegant condition for the fol- 
lowing grass, clover, rye, or wheat 
crops. Our seed corn patch will be 
treated in the above manner this 
spring, provided we have no hard 
storms to blow the plants down. 

I expect my readers will become 
tired of my everlasting harping on 
the value of the corn crop for the 
South, but I cannot help it, “the 
truth will out.” 


raised (90 


A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Counting up Profits and Loss onthe Farm. 





Capt. Charles Petty Gives Some Practical Suggestions on Farm Account- 
ing and the Advantages of Hired Hands Over Tenants. 


Too much figuring and counting 
the cost of animals, poultry and farm 
products will lead the lazy or de- 
spondent farmer to believe that it is 
cheaper to buy supplies that raise 
them on the farm. A humorous wag 
used to sit down and prove to farm- 
ers, when they were selling chickens 
at 10 to 25 cents, that it was a losing 
business to raise chickens. They 
ought to buy them. The figures were 
on his side, but the facts were on 
the other side. 

The farmer who counts the whole 
price received for his products as 
het profit is about as far out of the 
way as the pessimist who sees noth- 
Ing but want ahead. Let us raise a 
Shout for the clear-headed, hopeful, 
cheerful farmer, who acts as though 
he knew the last year of his life 
Was ahead of him. When they come 
to town they have a broad smile and 
cheerful words and their buoyant 
Spirits and unbounded energy are an 
Mspiration to every one. We have 
many such farmers and their number 





is increasing every year. Let us take 
courage and be thankful. Victory 
will come to these Piedmont farmers 
of the two Carolinas one of these 
days. It will be the more decisive 
because long delayed. 

Estimating Cost of a Crop. 

It is right and proper, however, 
for all farmers to make a careful 
estimate of the cost of a crop. This 
is difficult to do where the father, 
mother and children do all the work. 
In the first place food, clothing and 
stock feed come from the farm and 
that is often a large item. Some 
farmers have hoed crops paying one- 
third to the hands for all work ex- 
cept the plowing. Others furnish 
horse-power, tools and seed and give 
one-half. Then the renter who fur- 
nishes everything either pays to the 
landlord a part of the crop, or stand- 
ing rent. In one of these ways land 
is rented and there is little difference 
in profits to the landlord. To get 
at the expense of a crop, take the 








Expense of Landlord. 


Use of tenant’s house...... $15.00 
HALO W OOS B56. 6% 6 6a ON Seale % 15.00 
WSO VOU TWIG iis. 6 010 sss Ses 20.00 
BOG Of MUlOwisccciccevcs 40.00 
Seed for planting.......... 6.00 
TOOIS SHG WACK... sss ees 15.00 

Total expense......... $111.00 

Income. 

10 bales Of GOttoOn. ......020% $500.00 
Seed from same........ee-% 65.00 
150 DPOSNCIS, COPD cis ssid ss 105.00 
1,500 bundles fodder....... 20.00 
10 DUBHOIE POAG.«.0.06 000446 10.00 


The farmer would receive one-half 
of this amount, or $313.50. 

Deduct expenses as above ($111), 
and he will have left for that one 
crop $202.50, as an offset for rent 
and his superintendence. 

In the above statement it is sup- 
posed that the land is good, the 
seasons favorable and the tenant a 
good worker. Put the crop at six 
bales of cotton and 75 bushels of 
corn and the landlord would get 
about $110 for rent and his own 
supervision. CHAS. PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





PE RIEMAY Soya eac peek $700.00 


this paper 




















A BUSINESS 


ABOUT 





COTTONSEED! 





PROPOSITION 


YOUR 















The Universal Oil and Fertilizer 


Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 


Co. makes an Offer which Beats 





We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


is cottonseed ground and all 


Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. 


the analyses below: 


PROTEIN. 


“Universal Com pound” _-30.12 Per Ct. 
“Excelsior Feed’’.......... ...20.00 








W hole Cottonseed_ ane 26 
QO 8.20 “ 
Wheat. BYOE ccccccacs-.-- tke | 
Oats. 810 * 






Corn Meal... 
“Our Hulls’. 
Timothy Hay 
Corn Fodder. 


READ OUR OFFER: 


We propose to the cotton 


take the otl out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use as a feed, 
or fertilizer, containing as it does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 
2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 
pay the freight on the seed, you paying the freight on the 


return “Compound.” 


The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 
back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 
end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. 

One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 
half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 


twice that quantity of corn. 


this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 


full information. Write the 


UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO, 


B. G. WORTH, 


WM. E. WORTH, Gen. Manager, 














WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Excelsior 
Read 


the oil extracted. 


CARBO- 
FAT. HYDRATES. FOOD VALUE. 

4.50 Per Ct 58 34 Per Ct. $27.20 

4.50 w 43.00 * 20. 
16.40 ‘ 30.90 Nes 19.82 

3.40 ae 67.50 * 16.38 

2.80 e 44.50 “ 14.44 

4.10 *° 44.70 * 13.50 

3.50 * 59.30 ve 12.68 

16 37.42 10.10 Ton 
1.21 “ 66.30 ‘ 8.32 ‘ 
0.90 ” 87.47 - 6.78 ‘ 


farmers of North Carolina, to 


If you are interested at all, in 


President, 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices on All Farm 
Products. 


New York, May 18, 1907. 
glimmer of sunshine seems 
likely to strike this part of the coun- 
try for the next year or so. Rain 
has been a part of every day’s weath- 
er and farmers must feel about dis- 
couraged. Dollar wheat may have its 
advantages but if you have none to 
sell, what then? 

Vegetables.—But the weather here 
is not spread all over the country 
for we are having liberal supplies of 
vegetables and truck, which could 
not have matured around New York. 
New Potatoes have been arriving in 
quantities that have caused a dull 
market for old stock which is work- 
ing out at about $2.25@ 2.50 per bag 
for desirable stock—180 pounds. 
New Rose, from Florida, $5@5.50 
per barrel for No. 1; and $3@4 for 
No. 2. Sweets, $2.50@4. Supply4 
running light. Onions show little if 
any change and quotations are about 
identical with last week. White, 
Texas, per crate, $2@2.25. Yellow, 
$2.15@2.25. Asparagus is in freer 
supply as some local stock is fit for 
use. Colossal, per dozen bunches, 
$2.25@3. Prime, $1@1.50. When 
beets are in fine condition—which is 
too seldom the case—they fetch $5 
@7.00 per 100 bunches, lower grades 
to $3 and even $2. Old carrots per- 
barrel, $2@2.50. Cabbages from 
North Carolina firm at $2.25@2.75 
per crate. Norfolk, $2.50@2.75. 
Celery sells readily at $1.50 to $3.50 
for Florida standard, per case. Cu- 
cumbers have come quite freely from 
Florida and are worth from $1@ 2.50 
per basket. Savannah, $2.25 @2.75 
Corn from $4@5 per 100 ears. Sup- 
ply light, quality lacking, and no 
really desirable stock can be looked 
for for some time. Eggplants $2@3 
per box for Florida. Radishes, 75c. 
@$1 per barrel for Southern. Peas, 
per basket, North Carolina, $1@ 
2.50. Rhubarb, $1@2 per 100 
bunches. Romaine per basket, $1@ 
1.75. Choice string beans, per bas- 
ket, $3@3.50. Spinach, per barrel, 
$1.25@2.00. Tomatoes, $1.50@3.00 
per carrier. Lettuce, North Caro- 
lina, per basket, 75c.@$1.25. Lima 
beans, $2@4 per crate. A few wa- 
termelons are here but rates are not 
established. 

Fruits.—Apples are dull and quo- 
tations are not as firmly sustained. 
For Greenings, the range is from $5 
@5.50 per barrel. Spy, $4@4.50. 
Florida peaches work out slowly at 
$3@5 per carrier. Supply not suf- 
ficient to create anything of a mar- 
ket. North Carolina Strawberries, 
9@i4e. There is a range of all 
prices for all sorts, some fancy Nor- 
folk stock sold at 17c. 

Butter in more plentiful supply, 
and weaker, with extra creamery 24 
@24%c. Imitation creamery, 21@ 
22c. Western factory, 20@21c. 

Eggs.—There is a rather better 
demand for eggs, but the supply con- 
tinues more than ample and stocks 
on the way are also large, so that 
a decline will occasion no surprise. 
Western, 16@17 %e.; Kentucky, 
15@16c.; Tennessee, 15@15'ée. 

Grain.—Wheat higher, and quota- 
tions of to-day may be off within 
twenty-four hours, but at the close 
May is worth $1.03%; July $1.04%, 


Not a 





and September, $1.04%. A _ year 
ago, 91c., 89c., and 86%c. respec- 
tively. Will this advance of practi- 
cally 20 per cent over a year ago 
be sustained? Corn closes at 61éc. 
against 57%4c. a year ago. Prime 
hay, per ton, bales, $24. Mixed oats, 
4616c. elevator. 

Cotton—Firm, and to a layman it 
seems as though there could be no 
other report for a year to come. 
What with rather dubious weather 
for the crop, a good call seemingly in- 
evitable from abroad, an advance in 
wages in the large mills everything 
would seem to favor King Cotton. 
Spot 12.05¢c. for middling upland, 
against 12c. last year. 

By es) Bee 





Our Weekly Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., May 18, 1907. 

Our sales have been quite small 
this week, and they will foot up 
about 250,000 pounds. Prices hold 
firm on all grades. Very little to- 
bacco has been planted in the old 
belt section, as the weather has been 
too cool, and generally unfavorable. 
Planting is about finished in Eastern 
Carolina and South Carolina, but the 
planting in the entire bright section 
is unusually late. The stand is fairly 
good. 

Trade in round 
though somewhat improved over a 
few weeks ago. There has been 
more or less inquiry and some little 
trading in round lots. 

Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROS., IN 


lots is quiet, 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, May 20, 1907. 
1234 to 1254 
to 10 


Cotton, good 
Tinges and Stains..................--.-9 








Baltimore Provisions. 


| BALTIMORE, MD., May 20, 1907. 

Flour— Winter patent ----$3 35 @B8 55 

bed Spring patents.......... 439 @ 4 80 
W heat. 8934 
Corn—Southern white_-—-----_- 60! 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.. 
Rye—No. 2. 75 
Butter—Fancy imitation .... prt 
Butter—Fancy creamery 82 
Butter—Store packed 20 
Eggs—Fresh 16 
Cheese 15'4 
Sugar—Fine granulated._.... 6 00 
Sugar—Ooarse granulated..__._ 65 00 

















Petersburg Peanuts. 


Petersburg, Va., May 


Seen, OS a 
irginias, fancy onan 
machine picked-...__ 

“ shelling stock .... 





Wilmington Markets. 
(Corrected by W_ B. Cooper, Wholesale 
Grocer.) 


Wilmington, N.C., May 29, 1£07. 
FLOUR. 
Straight $4 00 
Haif patent 
2nd patent 
Fu!l patent 
Roya 

















CORN, 





Mixed, per bushel 
White -... 





No. 1 Prairie -... 
No.1 Timothy 
No, 2 Timothy 














White Spring. 
Mixed Feed 





SUGAR. 


ay “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ ot) “ 


Brown Sugar 





100 pound fine C. L. lots 
“ 50 bag lot 


“ “ 1) 





City Meal 
Water Ground 








C. 8. Meal, 7 per cent--.. WRGER SEE § 
C.S. Hulls 








Richmond Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and craps.) 


Richmond, Va., May 20, 1907. 


Receipts in our market continue to be 
small, and prices are unchanged. Most of 
the toba*co whieh is being offered now is 
s ncured tobacco which is used exclusively 
by local manufacturers. 

There is some activity in prized tobsccos, 
both in darks and brights. We hear that the 
Farmers’ Association has so!d 100 bhds. of the 
new lugs at a good price. 

The weather has been cool and rainy, and 
farm work is still behindhand. Corn plant- 
ing has hardly commenced, and the tobacco 
crop »undoubt- dly will bea late one this year, 
which however, may result in a better quall- 
tv crop and a much higher yield than we had 
last year. 


Bright. 

7) Wrappers et. 
Common. j124@15 {8 @9 
Medium ~__--------------—- 15 @22\%4| 9 @10 

@40 j1l @18 
Cutters. Smokers. 


COR ope, {10° ~@12 19 @10 
M+ dium 13 @14 |10 @l1 
Good @22h4 ll @138 








NER leanne RES 


Sun- -cured, ark- fired 


@9 | 444@ 4% 
@10 | 44@5 
@'2 |6 @6 
@60 (10 @15 








be, TS | 








Richmond Produce Market. 
RICHMOND, Va., May 20, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 
Chickens, spring, large lb. .... 
Chickens, small oe 
Chickens, winter, per hb..-... 
Guiueas, per piece 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib._. 
Choice dairy packed---.....-... 
Choice store packed ~.-.-...-... 
EGGS. 
‘rates, nearby, fresh laid 
Crates, from other sections_.... 16 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


ples—faner. | SEREEE Ree eres 
— bbl.__ 
Bl+ ckeye none Par bus 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white 
Common tochoice, <= bus... 
Potatoes— W hite, No.1 Slee 
Florida Fancy. per bbl.-..-.. 
Fiorida, Choice, per bbl.--..-- 
Cabbages—s. Oe acticin 
Onions—Choice, per bus .....-. 
Celery—Fancy per case 
Claw FOG8 cessesesuesseuesaeenssee 


CORNMEAL. 


SIRLSSZSSESS 


City, sacked 
Country, bolted, sacked 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter__..-_--... 2 
bran, winter 
Sbipstuff, spring-------------- nam 
Bran 











WwooL, 


Tub-washbed, free of burrs 
Unwashed, free of burrs 
Merino, unwashed .-_...---...... 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per lb. less. 


Hams, small, 
Sides, smoked 
Shoulders, smoked 


No.1 
No. 2 
No 8 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Timothy 

Timothy... 

Timothy 

1 Clover, M1X6d .nncncre<cee 1 
2 Clover, mixed 

1Clover 
2 Clover 








SHUCKS. 


Baled, compressed 
Baled, large bales 


Oom pressed 
Loose-pressed, large bales ._.._- 











Emulsion for Spraying Hen Houses, 


Messrs. Editors: Use the follow- 
ing kerosene emulsion for mites ip 
hen houses or on trees: 

Boil ten gallons of water, to which 
has been added one-half pound bar of 
soap, cut fine. When dissolved take 
off to cool, then add one quart of 
kerosene and stir up thoroughly. Use 
as a dip in summer to rid grown 
fowls of lice and for spraying hen 
houses for mites. i eo aa 3 





THE HAY HAY PRESS 


THAT TOWERS 
VABOVE ALL OTHERS 


IF you want the simplest, strongest, 
easiest operated Full-Circle Hay 
Press ever built, and the lowest 
priced press besides, write us today 
for illustrated circulars and we 
will prove that 


THE TOWER FILLS THE BILL 





Half-Circle Presses 
a heap cheaper 


TOWER MFG. CO. !7 Ridgedale Ave. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





ENGINE FOR SALE.—!5 H.-P. Central 
Crank Erie Balanced \ alve Engine. Martin 
Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale. 


Tillman 77806 by one of the best sons of 
Imported Lustres Bachelor, said by the 
Berkshire Authority, the Farm Home, to be 
the best breed’ng b ar ever imported. One of 
his get Rovai Goods 6th 93874 rec ntly + old for 
31.00.00. Tillman wit! soon be 4 years old and 
wil: weigh 700 pounds and is the best sire we 
have ever use We have also )o ng boars 
readv for s-rvice, pig- 0° both sexes 2 mos., 
old.pure southdown rams by a Canadian 
show ring wiuner, and sho thorn calves by 
Royal Lad son of Frantic Lad, 2d in class of 
38 at Chicago International and gr:+ndson of 
The Lad For Me, champion of america in 
1900. Addrsss 


R. J. Hancock & Son, 


CHARLU OTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 





Special Events at Jamestown 
For The Month of June. 


The Society of the War of 1812 
will meet on the Exposition grounds 
on the 14th. Delegates to the Trav- 
elers Protective Association, will be 
in evidence from the 17th to the 
22nd. The Elks will have a special 
day on the 17th. Last, but not 
least, Craddock-Terry Co.’s “Old Vir- 
ginia Shoe Shop,” with its interesting 
relics of before the war, will be one 
of the most interesting features. 

This interesting exhibit is situated 
in the Southeast end of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Liberal Arts Building, 
and just across the aisle from the 
“Old Virginia Shoe Shop,” where the 
old Virginia negro shoemaker is 
making shoes by the old process, will 
be the model Shoe Factory showing 
how shoes are made to-day by the 
same methods used by CRADDOCK- 
TERRY Co., in their immense shoe 
factories at Lynchburg, where they 
produce enough shoes in five minutes 
to last one person sixty years. 








Farm and Timbered Lands at Glose Prices. 











opportunity for energetic men. 


Write us for further details. 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An _ excellent 








BOY DTON, ~ 





MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


~ ~ 


VIRGINIA. 
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Preserve Your Stand of Cotton. 


Your Land Cannot Produce Cotton on Stalks That Are Not There—Care- 
less Hoe Hands and Plowmen May Cause Great Loss in the Crop. 


The exceedingly unfavorable 
weather conditions that have prevail- 
ed almost continually since the latter 
part of March have resulted in very 
greatly retarding the: germination of 
seed and the growth of the plants, 
poth of corn and cotton. Warm 
weather, general showers and good 
tillage will restore vigor and strength 
to the plants, and there will be 
abundance of time in which to ma- 
ture a2 maximum crop, and time to 
spare, in all parts of the corn belt. 
But not so with cotton, excepting in 
the extreme South. While not a 
believer in very early planting— 
either of corn or cotton—I think it 
desirable and in many sections im- 
portant to push forward the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘weed’’ of cotton—as 
we call it, so as to secure as large an 
early crop of bolls as possible, and 
also to have plenty of time for the 
maturing of the 


result of favorable weather condi- 
tions and good tillage ‘‘from start 
to finish.’”” Hence, as a rule, a me- 
dium late maturing variety is to be 
preferred to a very early variety. 


Three Very Important Points. 


Under present conditions three 
things are important: (1) To thin the 
cotton to a permanent stand as soon 
as it may be safely done. (2) To 
give rapid and effective tillage with 
plow or cultivator so as to push the 
plants forward as rapidly as possible. 
(3) To preserve a good stand at all 
cost of labor and painstaking. 

The first condition, viz, putting 
to a stand as quickly as possible, is 
desirable in. order to throw the re- 
sponsibility of making a crop on the 
plants that are to remain and per- 
form this office, in good time. It is 
what might be called individualizing 
the plants. We want these stocky 
and strong, and to throw out their 
bottom branches as low down as pos- 
sible. 

The second proposition needs no 
amplifying, as every farmer knows 
that prompt, frequent and effective 
stirring of the soil is necessary to in- 
duce a rapid and vigorous growth. 


Care and Supervision Will Pay. 


The third is but an incident of 
cultivation, but is really the one at 
which nearly every farmer stumbles 
or fails, more or less, and many very 
badly. This is to say that failure to 
secure and maintain a good stand is 
one of the most common errors com- 
mitted in the practical details of cot- 
ton farming. Many farmers fail to 
secure a good stand even when 
Weather conditions are fairly good; 
Many more when these conditions are 
bad. But a very large proportion 
of the farmers fail to exercise the 
Supervision and care necessary to 
Maintain a stand after a stand has 
been secured. This failure is gen- 
erally due to want of proper care in 
planting and hoeing cotton when the 
Plants are small, and particularly 
when they are unhealthy and un- 
Promising. Thousands of cotton 
Plants will be destroyed by the care- 
less hoe hand every day, simply be- 
Cause it is easier to cut up a plant 
With a bunch of grass near it—grass 
and plant—than to destroy the grass 
and preserve the cotton. I have 
Seen men do it who were actually 
hoeing their own cotton. Other 
thousands are destroyed by a careless 
Plowman, who will not stop to un- 
Cover, but simply give the smothered 
Plants a kick with his foot. 


Full Crop Impossible with Poor Stand 


It is impossible to make a full 
‘rop of cotton (or anything else) 





later bolls. The | 
best cotton crops are generally the} 


unless there shall be a full stand of 
plants. I know that the contention 
has been stressed before, but farm- 
ers need “line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept.” It is so easy 
for the plea of want of time, or the 
necessity of getting over the crop 
quickly. But the plea is not well 
founded in reason, er common sense, 
or experience. I have heard farm- 
ers say: “Oh, well, a half stand, 
or a missing stalk every three or 
four feet, will make a bigger crop 
than will a full stand,’ but I have 
yet to find, or see, a man deliber- 
ately trying to secure only half a 
stand, or purposely cutting out a 
plant every three or four feet with 
the expectation of getting a larger 
yield such a course, unless on very 
strong land. I know very well that 
a so-called ‘“‘half a stand” will result 
in something more than a half-crop— 
possibly as much as three-fourths of 
a full yield, but a half stand will not 
yield a full crop; nor will three- 
fourths of a stand do it. A horse 
with three legs cannot pull as much 
nor travel as far in a day as willa 
horse having four good legs. Nota 
fall of the year passes that it does 
not plainly appear to the critical ob- 
server that in nearly every field of 
cotton the plants are too far apart, 
even if regularly spaced; but in most 
eases the distance aimed at is not 
correct, and there are missing spaces 
every three or four feet. 

I insist that on most of the lands 
in the hill regions of the two Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and portions of Missippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, on which the average 
height of the plants is less than three 
feet, the rows should not be wider 
than three feet, nor the plants fur- 
ther apart than 10 to 12 inches. Nor 
will it do to cut out a stalk where one 
should stand and leave two stalks in 
the ‘‘next hill.”’ That is a flimsy ex- 
cuse of a careless or thoughtless 
workman.—R. J. Redding, in At- 
lanta Constitution. 





The Collard Leaf Cure—Before and 
After. 

Messrs. Editors: My attention has 
been called to the caustic and spicy 
manner in which ‘‘Harrow”’ goes af- 
ter me for recommending the great 
Southern collard plant as a good 
thing to help to keep a cow well or 
cure her when she is sick. 

I think it a nice new case of ‘‘be- 
fore and after taking.” ° 

I freely forgive him, as his lines 
were written before he had tried it; 
while I calmly await the verdict of 
the people after they have tried it. 

R. H. GOWER. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 


Big Improvement in the Cotton Gin. 


Messrs. T. M. Webb and T. J. 
Davis have invented an improvement 
upon the present cotton gin that 
promises to revolutionize the system. 
The improvement has been tested 
and found to be a success. The sim- 
ple little touch given by these Char- 
lotte gentlemen saves one-third of 
the cost and half the time in ginning 
a bale of cotton. In other words, if 
the invention could be added to every 
gin in the country the cost of ginning 
a 13,000,000 bale crop would be re- 
duced from $26,000,000 to $17,333,- 
334. Expert gin men have seen the 
gin tried and they declare that it 
is the best, and only material 
change made in the saw gin since it 
was invented. The power cost now 
is about thirty cents a bale, but the 
Webb-Davis patent will reduce that 
ten cents, and the bale can be ginned 
in half the time.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 














OUR RIGHTS ARE PROTECTED 
IMPORTANT DECISION OF U. 8. COURT OF FINAL RESORT SUSTAIN- 
TAINING THE MURRAY PATENTS UNDER WHICH WE OPERATE 
IN OUR GINNING SYSTEM BUSINESS—A WARNING TO PUR- 
CHASERS. 











Buy From Us or Our Authorized Agents and Representatives and Save 
Trouble. 


In the early part of the year 1899 we bought from the Murray 
Ginning System Co. the right to make the Murray elevator covered in 
S. D. Murray’s patent, No. 472,607, and also the right to make the 
Murray feeder. At the same time we secured the right from them to 
manufacture the Murray Cleaning Feeder on royalty, which means the 
payment of a fixed sum for each feeder made and sold. At a later day 
the Murray Ginning System Company sold its entire holdings to the 
Murray Co., including all the patents of S. D. Murray, but our rights 
previously acquired were expressly reserved, as indeed they had to be, 
and, as is well known to the trade, we have been making these articles 
ever since that time. 

In December, 1903, the Murray Company brought suit against the Con- 
tinental Gin Co., charging them with an infringement of the Murray 
patents. After a contest in the courts covering a period of over three 
years, the case was settled and a decree of the United States Court was 
issued April 15, 1907, declaring that S. D. Murray was the orginal pat- 
entee of the Murray Elevator and Feeder, the right to manufacture 
which we hold, and an injunction Was issued against the Continental 
Gin Co. forbidding them from making or selling the apparatus described 
in the claims allowed to S. D. Murray in patent No. 472,607. 

After providing for the appointment of a Master in Chancery for 
determining the damages owing to the owners of the patents by the 
defendant Continental Gin Co., the language of the decree is as fol- 
lows, as given by the Dallas (Texas) Morning News of April 14, 1907: 

“Ordered, adjudged and decreed, that a permanent injunction be 
issued in this suit, strictly commanding the said defendant, its agents, 
officers, clerks, attorneys, servants and workmen, under the pain and 
penalties that may fall upon them in case of disobedience, that they 
forthwith and forever desist from further making, using or selling, or 
causing to be made, or used or sold, in any manner, the patented im- 
provements or any substantial and material part thereof, described and 
claimed in the said claims 1, 2, 9, or 12 of letters patent of the United 
States, No. 472,607, aforementioned, which are as follows: 

1, “In apparatus for elevating, distributing and feeding seed cotton to gins, the com- 
bination, with a suction pipe or tube ora box of casing have side air passage and a cen- 
tral screened space anda chute or feeder communicating with said space, substantially 
as descrited. 

2. In apparatus for elevating. distributing and feeding seed cotton to gins, the com- 
bination, with a suction pipe or tube forming in its under ide with an opening, of a box or 
casing having a central space communicating with said pipe or tube, and provid d with 
side air pa-sazes having iuner screen walls and a chute or feeder communicating with 
said central space, substantially as described. 

9. In apparatus for elevating. distributing and feeding seed cotton to gins. the com- 
bination, with the chute or feeder, of a set of feed rollers supporte? at the bottom of said 
chute or feeder and means for regulating the feed of said rollers, substantially as described. 

12 The combtin«tion, witha suction pipe of th box or casing constructed of two or 
more central spaces and provided with the screened air passages and a chute or feeder 


suspended beneath each of said central spaces, substan jially as described.” 
(Sigued) EDWAKD G. BRADFORD, J. 


M. G. MAHAFFY. Clerk. 
By H.C. MAHAFFY, JR., Deputy. 


Atruecopy. Attest: 
Ww 


It will therefore appear that our purchased rights are fully main- 
tained and protected, and that no risk comes to the user in dealing with 
this Company, either direct or through its authorized representatives 
and selling agents; and all those who without authority from Murray, 
make or use or scll for use those contrivances which are protected by 
his patents and this decree of the court, are liable for damage for an 
infringement of his rights as patentee. 

Entering this field nine years ago, we were committed to no form 
of gin construction. Finding that S. D. Murray had the best elevator 
and feeder, we did not attempt to get around it, but we bought the 
rights. All patents on saw gins having expired, we selected the one 
which seemed best adapted to our trade, and to the combination we 
applied engineering skill and a knowledge of the properties of air, and 
affected changes and added improvements which put us far ahead of 
the old designs. 

What we claim for ourselves and our Gin Machinery is this: That 
we have the largest and best equipped machine shop of any factory in 
the Gin business; that inasmuch as we are building automatic and 
other high-grade Engines, we keep about us a higher class of mechanics 
than any Gin shop; that the management is in the hands of men who 
have spent their lives in the business; that we began the building of 
Cotton Presses in 1878, and believe that we have built more of them 
than any other single factory; that we have been in the business of 
building improved Gin Machinery for nine years, and notwithstanding 
we had not previously been known as Gin-makers, our business each year 
in this line has exceeded our: preparations for it; that we ask me- 
chanics to take our outfit piece by piece, from the line shaft on through 
to the press, and compare it with any other in material, design, and 
workmanship; that so far as our knowledge goes, not a single complete 
Ginning System made by us has ever been destroyed by fire while in 
operation, nor soon enough after ginning ceased to warrant the belief that 
the fire originated in the Gin Machinery; that we make our own En- 
gines, Pulleys, Hangers, and other machinery required to drive the outfit, 
and hold ourselves responsible for the operation of the whole, and, 
finally, while we have always sought to simplify, we have never cheap- 
ened, and no year has passed in which we have not added improve- 
ments without increasing cost to the purchaser. 

We ask for a chance to substantiate the statements we make. Write 
for our literature or for a salesman. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CANNING! 


Here’s What You Can Do. 





LOOPERS, S. C., February 5, 1907. 
THE RANEY CANNER Co. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
GENTLEMEN :—In regard to the No. 2 can- 
ner I bought of you last season, I must say I 
@am more than pleased with it. When I 
bought it I only intended using it for my own 
goods, but I canned for my reighbors as well 
as myself. 1 ordered my outfit late in the 
season (July 12th), as you remember, and 
put up (10,000) ten thousand cans. My fruit 
is certainly fine. It has the natural flavor. 
My goods are pronounced “the very best”’ 
by ail who have tested them. I expect to 
purchase a larger outfit from you this season 
and can on a larger scale. 
Tosum itallup, I must say Raney’s Cau- 
ner is good enough for me. 
With best wishes and a prosperous season 
for you, lam, 
Yours very truly, 





W.H. WILLIAMS. 
Our Price for this 


Size Only sz D10.00 


THINK OF DOING A 


Thousand Dollar Business 


Es : 


ee ef ef se 
ee ef ef ef 


{IN A FEW MONTHS 
WITH A 


Ten Dollar Machine 


Don’t delay any longer, send us your 
address and get our literature, and 
learn what we can do toward increas- 
ing your income, and the happiness 
of your family. The work is simple 
and easy, and our prices are low. 


THE RANEY GANNER 60., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

















Furnished with either Black or 
Smokeless Powder, greased or un- § 
greased bullets. Shoot straight and § 
strong. Preferred by marksmen and 
boys. Recommended by gallery men. 
Send for free targets. 











THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
Sales Office, San Francisco Cal. 





FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.60, $17.60, $18.50, according to style. 1,000, 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, etc., direct 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, etc., at big saving in prices. 
Everything shipped direct from factory or 
wholesale dealer, this saving middleman’s 
profit. 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Pleased With Fruit Trees. 


Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
I received fruit trees 36th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 
Thanking you for same, I am fraternally 
yours, R. V. BACHELOR. 








(INCORPORATED) 


Come to us and the world's best and most modern business education is yours. 


We want to talk to 
you about our SPECIAL 
SUMMER RATES. Save 
&5.00 on single course, 

* or 10.00 00 Combined 
Course, by taking advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL 
SUMMER OFFERS. 

Positions 


for all who take our Combined Course or money refunded. Write for our propositions— 


they will put you to thinking. Address 


J. HH. KING, Pres., Raleigh, N. C., or Chariotte, N.C. 








Cooper Bros., 


ONUMENT 


AND IRON _ FENCES. 


Catalogue'free. We pay the freight. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








PULAU 











WUT VOA 


The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 


33322525252: Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. S233 = 


Does a General Banking Business and WIIl be Pleased to Serve all In that Line. 











act in any fiduciary onpoethy whatever. 
We have a Strong 

have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. 

should have one. 


Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8. Kenan 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norr 


Beea4444.44 444444 444A AAAA @ 
ipa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 


ire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 


DIRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 





THE STATE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


WILL HOLD ITS SEMI-ANNUAL 
FAIR AT 


NEW BERN, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under the auspices of the New Bern Chamber of Commerce, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 21-22, 1907. Liberal Premiums are offered in all 


Departments. 


Reduced Rates on all Railroads. 


Send for Premium List. 


GEO. GREEN, Sec’y Chamber Cormmerce. 








DO YOUR OWN THRESHING 


armer to do his own thresh 
the time. No waiting for thejob thresher. Thresh for you 
thresh ing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Cap 
Threshee s!] grain and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other 


The two horse power Little Giant 


8 Thresher and Cleaner enables the 
ng. Save expense and thresh when you have 
Ifand your neighbors. C 
ty 200 to 600 bu. per 
Tread powers for 


Shorses. Can be used for sawing, shelling pumping, feed per ~ Send for catalog. Free. fj 
HEEBNER & SONS, No 45 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 











Portieres and Smaller Hangings. 


In No. XVII of the Farm Home Beautiful Papers, Mrs. Grimes Writes 
of Making and Hanging Portieres, and of Lambrequins and Table 


Covers, 

Inexpensive and desirable hang- 
ings for both single and double doors 
may be made from burlap or denim 
with a border formed of tape or of 
narrow slips of unbleached muslin, 
in the Chinese wall pattern. An at- 
tractive portiere is made of dark red 
burlap with a wide border of figured 
burlap in the different shades of red 
for the bottom and a narrower bor- 
der for the edge. The plain burlap, 
merely hemmed makes a very satis- 
factory, simple hanging. The un- 
usual width especially recommends 
burlap and both burlap and denim 
are to be preferred to canton flannel, 
which I’m sure many of you have 
seen used for hangings. 


The Handsomer Kinds. 


If a handsome portiere be desired 
a plain velour lined with same shade 
of linen is very satisfactory; so is one 


of heavy rep or of tapestry. These 
handsome portieres are usually 
bound with a heavy silk cord. Bag- 


dad stripes make a very effective por- 
tiere, as the different colors in them 
blend with the color scheme of any 
room. These portieres are brought 
to this country in strips and then sew- 


ed together here. These _ strips 
make excellent couch covers also. 
Do not have fringe on your por- 


tieres, it cheapens the appearance of 
them. 

The bead portiere and the rove 
portiere are to be avoided. The rope 
portiere has no reason to be, a sillier 
ecatch-penny for the home-maker 
could not have been devised. If one 
were furnishing a house for summer 
use exclusively a bead portiere or 
two might not come in amiss, but in 
the every-day life of the every-day 
family the bead portiere is practical- 
ly useless. 

Poles both for curtains and for 
portieres should be inconspicuous, a 
small rod but no rings for the cur- 
tain, a larger rod with rings for the 
portiere. The curtain is hemmed at 
the top, and the pole run through 
the hem, a narrow valance is some- 
times left. These poles may now be 
bought so cheaply,—small ones for a 
dainty room, larger ones for a hand- 
some room with its heavier curtains. 

Lambrequins Losing Favor. 


The ubiquitous lambrequin was a 
fad of only a few years ago, but 
now it is seen less and less on man- 
tel, chair, table, piano or picture, but 
if one be particularly partial to these 
smailer hangings the bed-room or 
living-room may be decorated with 
simple bits of them on mantel, table 
or piano, but not on picture or chair. 
The prettiest mantel lambrequins are 
lengths of linen daintily embroider- 
ed; these are kept exquisitely neat 
by frequent changing. A _ simple 
strip of hemstitched linen is just as 
dainty though not so handsome. 
These lambrequins should hang only 
a few inches below the mantel shelf. 
I do not advise mantel lambrequins 
though, of any kind, for our South- 
ern homes with their open fire-places. 
The danger of fire from them is too 
great; a facetious gentleman of my 
acquaintance calls them home-burn- 
ers. Do not use the cheap silk lam- 
brequin, which ususally comes with 
the upright piano. No cover jis neces- 
sary for this style piano, for the 
covering which may be conveniently 
used is so small that it affords only 
the slightest protection to either the 
inside or the outside of the instru- 
ment, but if the piano seems to you 
too bare, a strip of some suitable 
material in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the room: a strip of embroid- 
ered linen, of felt, of tapestry, but 
no fringe, may be laid across the 





top to hang a short distance down 
the sides of the instrument, but not 
over the front. 

Table Covers and Sofa Pillows, 

Put some thought, too, on the se. 
lection of covers for your tables, 
Don’t buy ‘‘just any old thing” the 
salesman may show you, thinking a 
cover for the large living-room table 
of no consideration. Seek to have it 
harmonize in color and material with 
the other hangings in the room. 
Leave the pretty polished tables un- 
covered except for the dainty squares 
embroidered or of drawn work. Coy- 
ers for the bureau or dressing table, 


particularly in a young girls’ room 
or for the guest chamber, are very 
pretty, made of figured organdy, 


muslin, net, or linen. The linen, of 
course is more serviceable, but rem- 
nants of sheer figured organdy or 
muslin may often be purchased for a 
few cents and used effectively for 
these covers. 

A few words concerning sofa pil- 
lows: Do not buy the gaudy litho- 
graphed pillow tops, which have had 
such a vogue among the inartistic, 
neither make the pillow covers of 
velvet, satin or silk, unless the pil- 
lows are to be placed in a very hand- 
some room. The sofa pillow, par 
excellence, is the one made for use, 
not the one made for admiration. 
Pillow covers of white or of colored 
linen, embroidered or in drawn work, 
made with or without ruffles are most 
attractive. So many beautiful de- 
signs and beautiful colorings may 
now be had in cretonne, art ticking, 
denim, and in yet cheaper cotton 
weaves, especially suited for the ideal 
pillow cover that a goodly supply of 
sofa pillows should be found in every 
country home. A delightful country 
woman of my acquaintance counts 
her sofa pillows by the score, and 
wherever a couch—a_ comfortable 
home-made couch, by the way,—may 
be placed, there you will find one 
banked with pillows, all for service. 
Needless to say her home is charm- 
ingly ‘‘Shomey.’’ 

MRS. WALTER GRIMES. 

Wake Co. N. C. 

With Penitentiary in View. 

Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, fathers this story: 

Many years ago in North Carolina 
the subject of a State penitentiary oc- 
cupied the minds of the citizens, and 
candidates for the Legislature were 
called on to declare their sentiments 
in regard to its establishment. The 
Hon. Peter Jackson was up for the 
lower House and was making a warm 
campaign against his opponent. In 
one of his speeches he said: 

“Fellow citizens, Iam not afraid to 
declare my sentiments; I am not that 
kind of a coon hunter. My political 
sentiments ought to be pretty well 
known by this time. I am a Demo- 
crat, rocked in the cradle of Democ- 
racy, and was never anything else, 
nor ever shall be, as long as tar and 
liquor are made in this State, and I 
guess that will be until Gabriel 
sounds his bugle. 

“There are three topics that now 
agitate the State: The United States 
bank, the tariff and the penitentiary. 
I shall pass over the first two very 
briefly, giving them a touch here and 
a touch there, and I shall hurry on 
to the penitentiary, where I shall 
dwell for some time.” 





Do you borrow your neighbor’s 
Progressive Farmer? Better read it 
that way than not at all; but isn’t it 
really cheaper to subscribe? 
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Some Poultry Problems of Feeding and 
Breeding. 





Uncle Jo Answers a Number of Poultry Questions From a Virginia Cor- 
respondent. 


Messrs. Editors: The quiz and an- 
swer feature of this department 
grows apace. Of several letters re- 


ceived during the past week, quite a 
from ladies. I am glad 


number are 

of this. Our friend Charles Cotton 
has been having it all his own way 
addressing the fair sex, but it is my 
inning now. For this week we will 
give att niion to the following inter- 


esting letter from Virginia: 


A Virginia Woman's Tuquiries. 


Dear Uncle Jo: I had two Ply- 
mouth Rock hens to die in the same 
manner. 

(1) They seem to have a diar- 
rhoca; their throats become sore 


and slough out and they cannot swal- 
low, the food lodging in a pouch 
where inner skin rots out. What is 


it? ‘They run on German clover and 
are fed all the Star Brand chicken 
food that they will eat. Is it saliva- 


tion from clover? Looks like it to me. 
(2) Are not all pure-bred fowls 


more subject to disease than scrubs? 
I read that no hen should be kept 
longer than two or three years for 
eggs. I have an old scrub hen nine 


years old this June, that is a laying 
machine. We named her old Bug, 
beeause she eats all bugs from cab- 
bage. She began laying last Decem- 
ber 10th. Has laid ever since, in 
very cold weather, every other day: 
ever since, every day. Has laid 120 
eggs since the 10th of December. 

(3) My brother gave me a cockerel 
he said was one-third Brahma, one- 
third Wyandotte and one-third Ply- 
mouth Rock. He weighs now ten 
and ene-fourth pounds; no feathers 
on his feet. I mated him to old Bug, 
who weighs three and_ one-halt 


ros 


pounds. IL saved six pullets, weigh- 
ing about five and three-quarter 
pounds. They began laying last Oc- 


tober at six months old. From this 
scrub lot of ten hens and twenty pul- 


lets I gaihered 130 dozen eggs be- 
tween January Ist and May Ist. 
(4) What do you consider a gooa 


per cent to raise from a certain num- 
ber hatched ? 

(5) When sulphur is fed to chick- 
ens to save them from hawks, how 
am I to get rid of the scent of sul- 
phur when they are ready to market? 

(6) My last chick food has a lot of 
dirt and some black seed nothing 
will eat. My man says it is cockle 





out of wheat. Have you 
similar experience? 
MRS. W. W. R. 
Brunswick Co., Va. 


had any 


Uncle Jo’s Answers. 


Don’t think, Mrs. R., that the Ger- 
man clover hurt your hens, but do 
think the trouble was caused by over- 
feeding. One small feed a day of 
grain is sufficient for chickens rang- 
ing on clover. Give the next cases 
you have a mild purgative. 

(2) Pure, or rather standard-bred 
fowls are no more susceptible to dis- 
ease than scrubs; the _ trouble is 
where one has good birds they are 
apt to over-feed them and cause trou- 
ble. ‘‘The exception proves the rule,”’ 
in many cases, and where you will 
find one nine-year-old hen like old 
“Bug,” a good layer, you will find 
ninety-nine only fit for the threshers’ 
dinner garnished with dumplings. 

(3) Your ten and one-fourth pound 
cockerel must resemble what is 
known as a Columbian Wyandotte. 
They resemble the Brahma in feath- 
ering, though some smaller, and hav- 
ing no feathers on shanks or toes. 

(4) Seventy-five per cent hatch is 
considered excellent, taking it all 
through the season. 

(5) Feed the scrubs that are ready 
for market, and impregnated with the 
odor of sulphur on chopped onion 
tops for a few days. 

(6) I never like to buy prepared 
chick food, as one doesn’t know what 
he is getting, and you are more than 
apt to fill the farm with lots of un- 
desirable weeds. I know it to my 
sorrow. The black seed you find in 
the feed, I doubt not, is cockle. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Saved From Hawks by Sulphur. 


Messrs. Editors: I use the hopper 
plan of feeding suggested by Uncle 
Jo and find it excellent. The in- 
verted can in a tin plate is also fine 
for watering. 

I have tested sulphur for hawks 
by feeding twice a week. The hawk 
has been four times, but in every case 
he smelt something, dropped the 
chicken and left. 

MRS. W. W. R. 

Brunswick Co., Va. 
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To Readers: In this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, steep, jacks, goats 


poultry, pet stock, etc. etc. 


A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


you have seen his announcemert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire, 








them all, 


America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America. 
















American 


first prizes. 
102 Stallions received December 18th. 


In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 

Ste In \merica, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 

tate Fair, Missourl State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 

We sell the prize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 








KANSAS OITY, MO. 





MCLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 












Large English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


Also Jersey Cattle. 


D. L. Farrior, R. F. D. 4-55, Raleigh, N. C. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

Tr. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROP., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A ee of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAmM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 

or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 
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Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write for 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B, 8S. DAVIS, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, ~ - . Virginia. 





Angus Bulls for Sale! 
TOPNOTCHERS, READY FOR 
SERVICE. 

Choice lot of bull calves, aiso cows and heifers 


not akin to bulls. Inspection invited, Call 
or address 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Fancy Fowls. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Partridge 
Cocbins, White and Brown 8. C. Leghorus, 
Black Minorcas. Light Brahma stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. Eggs for hatching 
$1.00 for 15; $200 for 30; $3.00 for 50; $5.00 per 
100. Write your wants to us and we will 
please you if you give us an order. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., 03'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 

















EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. ese per 16 $2.00, Prise 
pens 93.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N. O. 











Registered Essex Swine for Sale 


from prize winning stock. Early ma- 
turity, fattened at any age. Price, 
$15 per pair. A few young Registered 
Guernsey Bulls cheap. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Haunds, 


© I » 2 
Smith Bros., ‘{23'S7 Haley, Tenn. 
I have now ready for sale a few good 


Duroc Jersey 


out of extra good sows, ard sired by iamous 
prize winners. One good Duroc Boar 2 
months old cheap. Address, 

Ww. S. EATON, 

Prop., Liveoak Hog Ranch, 
Morehead City, - - North Carolina. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Exclusively. 


Eggs for. hatching, $1.50 and $2.00 per 15, ship- 
ped in light baskets well packed. 


OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, 

N. A. Hartsfield, Prop., - Wyatt, N. G 
Ss. C. White Leghorns 
(HEAVY LAYING STRAINS) 
Eges $1.00 per 15. 
Stratheden Poultry Farm, 


Shipping Point, Macon, N.C. 
P. O. Embro, N. C. 


Cheraw, S. C. 








and Berkshire Pigs 











FINE THOROUGHBRED AND 
WELL- BRED 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


From eight months to three years old 
atlow down price. Both sexes. 
George Chrisman, Harrisonburg, Va. 
R. F. D. Route No. 4. 


FOR BERKSHIRE PIGS and SHROP- 
SHIRE LAMBS, apply to OAK RIDGE 


FARM, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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I have 70 fine Pol- 
and Ghinaand Mam- 
moth Black pigs to 
select you afine pair 
from. Order at once 
and get choice. 
John A. Young, 

Greensboro, - N. G. 


























PURE BRED JERSEY. 


One Jersey Bull Calf 9 months old. Excel- 
lent breeding on both sides, and fine individ- 
ual. THOS P. WHARTON, Washington, 
North Uarolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 


HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


FOR SALE! 
One Extra Fine Red Polled Bull Calf, 


Heisacorker. This is nota cheap calf, but 
will be sold reasonabe. If you want somg¢- 
thing nice wriie me quick. 


Ee. Ss. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, R. F. D., 1, - Tennessee. 


Fine Berkshire Pigs 


of the large English 
» type, from the leading 
= blood of the country 
hata | OE flee Two months old; now 
ready for shipment $15.0) per pair, $8.00 single. 
Also Norwvod’s War Horse Game Chickens 
= Kggs. Correspondence solicited at ail 
times. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 














Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 


Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 


W. R. Walker, - Union,S. C. 
DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toshtp. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs con ain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 








Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, seiected by me 

ersonally from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 


City, Ky. 
Plymouth Rocks. 


BOFF zz: 


MAMMOTH bronze Takers. 


White Turkeys. 


Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare, 


REGISTERED [Sener Getae 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S.C. 
Registered 0.1.C. Swine! 


These hogs are from Prize winners. Very 
thing for N.. farmers. Call or write. Five 
six-weeks old pigs for sale. 

J. @. HARDISON, rhurman, N. C. 





Rose Comb Leghorns. 








Does your Cash Register Make a 
Noise Like a Typewriter? It 
will if Bill Bailey is behind the 


counter. 


CHEW BILL 


BAILEY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 





TO MAKE ROM FOR GROWING sTOCK 
I offer Pure-bred Buff Orpington's Buff 
Wyandott-s, Barred Rocks, at reduced 
rates. Eggs. fifteen fur one doliar. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, - Donnaha. N.C 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES! 


The best I ever raised. Sired by the 
famous Governor 96738. Have an ex- 
tra lot of Sow: Pigs, will ship at two 
months of age. Write to-day for 
prices on these fine pigs, Pine Grove 
Farm, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 


TALLY HO STOCK FARM. 


A few more Berkshire Pigs for sale. Your 
pr mpt order wil! get one. $&Weach $1500 
for two at ten weeks old. Weuevership any 
but good pigs. $3 $3 $8 $e 


W. J. and H. P. Webb, 


STEM, N. C. 


SHENK’S ANCONAS 


Laid all last winter and laying now. 15 Eggs 
$1.50; 30 Kzes, $2.50. Anconas are the greatest 
laye’ sino the «hoe Pou try list. 1 nuw have 
catalogue which describes and quotes lowe-t 
aloe n twenty five varieties of thorough- 

red fowls and will be pleased to send you 
ore. ” .° a x 


Cc. L. SHENK, Box G, Luray, Virginia. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I guarantee good strong chicks. Pure 
stock. Healthy birds. Safe delivery. I ship 
fom Richmond, Va. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.00 for 15; $6 for 100; $50 per 1,000: 
600 at 1.000 rate. Stages Comb Bu? Orping. 
tons $2for15 Pure White Turkey Eggs, $2.50 
for 10; $10 for 50. 


MRS. CAL. HUSSELMAN, 
R. F. D. 1. Highland Springs, Va. 


SHEPHERD PUPPIES, Pure Blood for 
sale by W. W. Hobson, Ballsville, Va. 

















BEYOND THE BLUE RIOGE LIES 


--MARS HILL COLLECE... 


The Leading Co Educational Institution in Western N, C. 
352 Students, 25” of whom are boarding pupils. 


Invigorating climate. 
Girls (#6 a month.) 
Faculty. Literary tuition $2.00 to $3.00. 
August 8, 1907. 





Delightful school spirit. 
Hal for boys ($8 a month.) 

Mars 
See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly ”’ 


R. L. MOORE, PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. C. 


Five buildings. Spilman Home for 
All wonder versonal watcheare of the 
Hil satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) opens 
Address ae 3 





Stock farms, grain and grass farms 
in the Seuth. 


Jeffreys, fHlester & 


Mecklenburg Co. 





Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 


We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 
Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


cotton and tobacco farms. ss 3s 
No better land 


Co., Incorporated, 








GOOD ROADS? 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to operate. 
Will do more and better work than tea 


men with usual tools. 


Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders, and 


will 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. 
sponsible persons on trial. 


do the work at one-half the expense. 
Sent to re- 
Write today 


for tull in ormation. Address 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 














Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


is built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 26 ft. to 60 ft. Hege'’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for avcuracy, 
the great desire of allsawyers. All our mills 
are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2% to 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





Farm For Sale or Exchange. 


A good farm between Norfolk, Va., and the 
sea. Special advantages—near salt water and 
electric railway. Offered ata bargain. 

Also a fine map of Eastern Virginia. 

10 cents in stamps; showing all points of in- 
terest, from Jamestown down totheseashore. 


A. JEFFERS, 
Oceana, Va. 





Cement, Lime, 
Ete. 











Our' rei ty-to-lay 
Shiugies, etc., etc. 
Wai 


Nee 


each roll. 


Sole Southern Distributors, - » 





ROOFING 


Asgnant Roofing Felts are 
d no repairing, will last ten totwenty years. 
proof against water, acid, yas, steam, alkall, and vermin; fire resisting. 
bulldines cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
N: ils and Lap Cement, also full printed directions for laying is pacsed in the core of 


“Acme” Brand Roofing Felt, Flint Coated, both sides 

“Electroid’’ Brand Roofing Felt, Hard Rubber Finish 

“Universal” Brand Roofing Felt, Gravel Surfaced 

The above are the best brands of ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts manufactured. 

If you are “progressive” and desire the best rouf at a reasonable cost, get our prices 
lu. b. your railroad station—sam ples FREE for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 





Plaster, trick, ler- 
ra-(‘otta Pipe, Ete. 











Corrugated Iron, 
Do not taint 
Keeps 
Sufficient Large Headed Galvanized 


cheaper than 


1, 2 and 3 ply. 
1, 2 and 3 ply. 
one weight only. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 








Directo 


UNQUESTIONABLE REFERENCES, RETURNS MADE DAILY 


JOHN H. SIMON, 
119 Dock Street, ° PHILADELPHIA 
Receiver and Distributor of 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables. 


When usirg the Philadelphia market mark 
your shipme. tsto me. A postal card brings 
you our shippiog siencil and market quo- 
tations, 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 


WHOLESALE 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables 
a Specialty, 


Nos, 937-939 B St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 








ry of Reliable Commission Merchants 


JAS. F. HOBSON, 


Successor to Hobson & Bennett, 121 Dock Sty 
Phi adeliphia, 


FRUITS & PRODUCE 


-——FINEST TRADE FOR—— 


Berries, Peaches & Southern Vegetables 


— 


FOUND 


One of the best Cymmission Houses for you 
to ship your Frui sand Vegetables to. 
Write them to-day. 
HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10K. Camden S8t., - - BALTIMORE, MD. 








